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Poetry. 








“A NEW DEPARTURE.” 


I met yesterday,—O could you have seen her, 

With her wood-robin voice and her May-queen 
demeanor !— 

A wonderful girl, in her looks my ideal, 

And yet from her crown to her sole she was 
real. 


I know what I see, and am hardly so silly 

As to miss the good points of an unbroken 
filly. 

I saw what shed make, when once I had 
tamed her 

To “smile when I praised her, and weep when 
I blamed” her. 


I said, “Lovely maid, do you know that your 
mission 

On earth is to soothe man’s uneasy condition ? 

To pour on the waves of his spirit’s commotion 

Your patience, forgiveness, and general devo- 
tion ? 


“How sweet, when our passions enrage and 
betray us, 

To keep one pure creature on hand to allay us! 

If the world find us out, and refuse to receive 
us, 3 

How sweet to have one still obliged to believe 
us! 


“For man is so wild, so restless and raging, 

His case seems to call for a constant assuaging ; 

And so a kind Providence makes your voca- 
tion 

Consist out and out in amelioration. 


“Moreover, the man is by nature despotic ; 
Opposition excites him to passions chaotic ; 
As you are all saints, and we are but human, 
To obey and to honor devolve on the woman. 


“OQ maiden,” I cried, “don’t you feel it your 
duty 

To yield yourself up, in the spring of your 
beauty, 

Fulfilling your mission, dear feminine creature, 

By losing yourself in my masculine nature ?” 


I looked in her face; not a blush was suffusing 

The cheek that seemed dimpled by something 
amusing. 

She looked in my eyes; and if you’ll believe it, 

The shock was so great I could scarcely re- 
ceive it. 


‘*Young man,” she replied, ‘‘I agree most sin- 
cerely 

With the view of yourself you exhibit so clearly. 

Thus far all is smooth, but here’s where the 
jolt is, 

You may be a blister, but I’m not your poul- 
tice. 


“The man I shall wed, although faulty (he’s 
human), 

Is pure, or he’s not fit to make a pure woman; 

And kind, or no love-needing heart will affect 
him; 

And lord of himself, or no wife will respect 
him. 


“Tf he thinks that his earning the mutual din- 
ner 





Should make me a saint, and may leave him a | painted poor little Lillie, he would have made | of paint, and the immaculateness of stairs, | 


sinner, 


fetter, 
The sooner I exrn my own dinner the better. 


“My life is so ]+rge, and its duties so variuus, 

I have not the 'ime to assume the vicarious. 

Besides, you wiil find, when you stand at the 
wicket, 

You can’t enter heaven upon your wife's 
ticket. 


“In fine, we've concluded (this world to re- 
model) 
No longer your foibles and vices to coddle. 
For men will perforce, when they find all the 
sisters 
Decline to be poultices, cease to be blisters,” 
Eviza S. TuRNER. 





THE FRENCH QUESTION. 

I remember, in looking over a collection of 
vehement Federalist sermons preached during 
the last war with England, to have encoun- 
tered a wholesale denunciation of French 
morals, winding up with this final appeal to 
Americans: “Do you want to be slaves? Do 
you want to wear wooden shoes?’ This pos- 
sible peril of being compelled to put on sabots 
was the final climax in the rhetoric of good 
Dr. Parish of Byfield, or whoever it was. 

What the wooden shoes were to the good 
clergymen of 1815, that the French millinery 
of to-day is to our good friend, Mrs. Stowe— 
daughter, wife and mother-in-law of a series 
of clergymen. She, like them, inveighs against 
French demoralization with praiseworthy zeal 
in “Pink and White Tyranny.” The only 
trouble is, in her case as in theirs, that zeal 
when at its climax sometimes overstates its 
case and.so forfeits effect. It is easy and com- 
forting to strike a balance between the good 
and evil of our present society, attribute all 
that is good to New England traditions, and 
all that is bad to French influences; and to 
recommend as the general remedy, “Beware 
of wooden shoes.’’ But the influence of France 
on American civilization and on the civiliza- 
tion of the world is too wide and deep, and of 
too long standing, to be so easily adjusted. If 
Mrs. Stowe, a devout adherent of the Epis- 
copal church, finds the source of all evil in 
Paris, here is Wendell Phillips, a devout Or- 
thodox Congregationalist, who finds in Paris 
the source of science, art, literature and free- 
dom. And while the fact exists—which every 
watering-place makes manifest—that the most 
objectionable and disagreeable young women 
are not necessarily those who have seen Paris, 
but quite as often those who have known only 
New England and are very likely the children 
of clergymen and deacons, it plainly requires 
a very careful and discriminating touch to 
state the truth as it is. 

No greater service could be done to our 
society than to paint truly and convincingly 
the precise influence exerted upon it by Paris. 
Unhappily this can only be done by some one 
who, knowing Paris well and knowing our 
fashionable society well, has yet been undazzled 
by either. My sympathy with Mrs. Stowe’s 
aim is so great that I am sorry to own how 
deficient she seems to be in this necessary 
training for this difficult work. When one 
turns from the average French social novel of 
the day; or, still more, from such a fearful 
piece of social dissection as is to be found in 
“Paris Capitale du Monde” for instance— 
Mrs. Stowe’s picture seems to have a fatal 
want of reality, pungency and power. It is 
not merely that her French phrases are often 
incorrectly given; her only French quotation 
erroneously translated ; and the French authors 
to whom she attributes the demoralization 
of her chief sinner (Balzac and Dumas) as 
remote from the reading of fashionable women 
as are Scott and Miss Austen. But her good 
society is as unreal as her French; as unreal 
as her fast young men who season their very 
tame conversation at short intervals with “By 
George,” or her fine old New York aristocrats 
who say, “ Ma, there was the spryest dancer 
of all the girls,” and “Polly, you and I used 
to stick it out till daylight.” 

It is not enough to have a good intention; 
the reign of French novels can only be set 
aside by an American novel which shall use 
for good at least a twentieth part of the fidel- 
ity in delineation which they use for evil. If 
Luther decided that the devil should no longer 
haye all the good tunes to himself, why should 
he have all the good novels? French immo- 
rality may be bad, and French morality some- 
times seems a shade worse; but French 
analysis and French social portraiture are 
simply. unequaled in literature. Why not 
give them their due and imitate them? Fas 
est ab hoste doceri. Todo one’s work thorough- 
ly, carefully, and with a literary conscience at 
least—this we must not disdain to learn even 
from ouropponents. Had Flaubert or Feuillet 


| 


over five hundred pounds of turkey, of her 


her so real, so human, so palpitating with life, | kitchen floors and pantry shelves in houses | own raising, at twenty cents per pound, and 
Should give him a freedom, and leave me the | and varying emotion, and warring impulses, | where no “help” is kept. I cannot help think- 


that her tragedy would have stamped itself on | ing of what these things cost, of the youth and 


| the memory as if it had happened before our 
| eyes, and no one could have entered a ball- 
| room thenceforth without instinctively look- 
| ing about for her, Why has Mrs. Stowe failed 
| where men who are very likely her moral in- 
| feriars would have succeeded? Because she 
| thitiks the moral purpose is all, and does not 


| that are constantly sacrificed to them. I have 
| a feeling that health and elasticity and good 


, are of more value in a family than unspecked | 


recognize that the intellect also has its laws, | 
and that it is the office of fiction to hold, faith- | 


fully and patiently, the mirror up to nature. 

Whenever an author arises who can do this, 
| he wili doubtless show us that France has 
done us much good and much harm; has 
taught us a great deal in the way of taste and 
grace, and iniuocent enjoyment and thorough 
workmanship, and has also administered a 
good deal of very delicious poison. But the 


was necessary to be sweeping or undiscrimi- 
nating, even in regard to George Sand, whose 
“Indiana” has long ceased to be a power for 
good or for evil—unless Mrs. Stowe brings it 
again into notice—and whose later works are 
much too philosophical and fine-spun for fash- 
ionable girls to care anything about them. 
At any rate, it would be hard to find stories 
whose moral is more unexceptionable than the 
five novels by this remarkable writer, which 
Roberts Brothers, with perhaps unconscious 
satire, have advertised at the end of “Pink and 
White Tyranny.” And the admirable essay 
by Justin McCarthy, reprinted by these pub- 
lishers at the end of the novel of ‘‘Antonia,” 
gives so exhaustive an analysis of the good 
-and evil in George Sand, as to make it quite 


unnecessary to say anything more. 
T. W. H. 


- —~“=— 


HOUSEKEEPING AND INVALIDISM. 

I met, the other day, an old schoolmate of 
mine—a lawyer of fair ability, and a man of 
thought and culture. Living in a country 
town, on the line of one of our great railroads, 
and having the habit so common to the inhab- 
itants of such towns, of sauntering about the 
depot at the time of the arrival of the trains, 
I have been in the habit of seeing him occa- 
sionally for the last twenty years. 

When we were at «he district school to- 
gether he had a contempt fur girls on account 
of their physical inferiority. They were so 
“wishy-washy,” he said, and cried if their 
fingers got cold. At the same time there was 
a good deal of rough good-heartedness about 
him, and more than once he had been known 
to invest a set of aching fingers with his own 
warm mittens. 

Meeting him some dozen years after we left 
school, I said, “How is Mrs. ——? for I sup- 
pose there is a Mrs, —— by this time.” “No, 
there isn't,” he replied promptly, and drawing 
near to the car window he added, in a confi- 
dential tone, “and I don’t believe there ever 
will be.” “How is that?” I asked, amused at 
the solemn earnestness with which he made 
the announcement. “Why, to tell you the 
truth, I got so tired of sick women when I was 
a boy at home, that I vowed I would never 
marry till I could find a woman that was well, 
and hang me if I can find one!” Here the 
engine whistled, and our conversation was cut 
short, to be resumed after an interval of two 
or three years. Each time we met it was the 
same old story; but at our last interview, hav- 
ing a little more time than usual, he entered 
more into details. “Married? No; I gave up 
all thought of that years ago. All the women 
I know are ailing, and fussing about them- 
selves, and talking of their nerves, till one is 
tempted to agree with the old fellow who 
wished that some way had been provided for 
getting along without them. I’m sorry for 
them, too. The way young girls, fresh and 
sweet as roses, are changed in a few years to 
ailing, faded and fretful women,—hanged if it 
don’t make me feel, more than anything else, 
that ‘the world’s a wilderness of woe.’ Some- 
thing wrong about it somewhere. Wish you 
strong-minded women would find out what it 
is. *IT'won’t make any difference to me now. 
It was foreordained that I should be an old 
bachelor, but if I thought voting would help 
make women well, I’d move heaven and earth 
to give’em the ballot.” The engine screamed, 
and away went the train, while I pondered 
over my friend’s words, “Something wrong 
about it somewhere.” What is it? To find 
out that something, and correct it, is “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.”’ 

It is my experience that there is much more 
invalidism among women in the country than 
in the city,and I think three causes can be 
named that tend to produce this result. A 
false standard of excellence in housekeeping, 
insufficient help and lack of outside interests. 
To me there is something pathetic in the crys- 





tal clearness of window-panes, the spotlessness 


time is long past—if it ever existed--when it | 





freshness, the strength aud buoyancy of spirits, 


spirits, the bloom dnd sweetness of womanhood: | 


windows, and “floors that one could eat off of.” 
As Mr. Dick said, when assured that the room 
that he had thought of taking was so small 
that he couldn’t swing a catin it, “But I don't 
want to swing a cat; I never did swing a cat;” 
so we don’t want to eat off the kitchen floors, 
and why waste so much of life in keeping 
them in that spotless condition? The difti- 
culty*of getting help is owing in a great meas- 
ure to the high standard of excellence de- 
manded by the mistress. Raphael wanting 
an assistant, and finding his advertisement 
answered by an amiable house-painter, would 
be in a dilemma not unlike that of a first-class 
New England housekeeper with an irrepres- 
sible Bridgeton herhands. Their standards of 
excellence are as far apart as the poles. Brid- 
get’s good nature may be inexhaustible, she 
may do hér best, and still be the despair and 
torment of her mistress. Between the two is 
a great gulf fixed, and even with the best in- 
tentions on both sides, one can hardly do jus- 
tice to the other. The mistress grows irri- 
table and Bridget discouraged. It is difficult to 
see how this chasm is to be bridged over, how 
the strength of the crude, uncultured Hiber- 
nian is to be made available by the fastidious, 
but sadly over-worked housekeeper. “Just 
think, mamma,” cried Brown-eyes, rushing in 
from a children’s party, “Mrs. S. had five 
kinds of cake, afd such beautiful warm bis- 
cuits, and preserves, and floating island, and 
ice-cream, and she don’t keep any girl, and 
isn’t it wonderful that she could do it all her- 
self?” : 

“Wonderful, indeed, Brown-eyes, and fearful 
—as the dreams you will be likely to have after 
eating of such a supper.” 

Greater simplicity in living is the need of 
town and country alike. We, of all nations, 
ought to illustrate the dignity and the feasibil- 
ity of plain living and high thinking. We are 
constantly quoting the expression, but how 
many of us realize how much the thing itself 
is needed? In the whole circle of my ac- 
quaintances I know but one family of large 
means who live simply, and by actual demon- 
stration show how much finer a thing is cul- 
ture than elegance of upholstery. 

If these model housekeepers only would dis- 
tinguish between the essential and the non- 
essential, the necessary and the superfluous, 
a true hospitality and elaborate feeding, be- 
tween the order and cleanliness that serve the 
family, and the fastidiousness that tyrannizes, 
they would loose a mill-stone from about their 
necks, and add glad, rich years to their impov- 
erished lives. 

But it is ideals that rule the world, and the 
woman whose ideal of housekeeping includes 
“floors that you could eat off of” will go on 
scrubbing, though her face grows as colorless 
as her floors, and to compass her five kinds of 
cake she will sacrifice not only the bread of 
life, but life itself. My thirdly, the importance 
to health of outside interests, I shall have to 
defer till my next letter. 

; CELIA BURLEIGH. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


A Illinois girl has charge of the mail route 
on the Hannibal, Mo., and Naples, Ill., road. 

The late Mrs, Margaret Kalbfus, of Balti_ 
more, left all but $24,000 of her estate, valued 
at $150,000, to the Humane Impartial Society, 
and the Aged Women’s Home, of that city. 

The Post-Office Department has the credit 
of having set the example of giving ladies the 
same pay as male clerks, when they perform 
the same work as the latter. Four ladies have 
recently been appointed as first-class clerks, 
with the pay of that grade. 

Queen Olga, of Greece, is said to be not only 
the handsomest, but also the ablest, of the 
crowned princesses of Europe. She is quite 
familiar with public affairs, and, when she pre- 
sides at the cabinet-councils, the ministers are 
frequently vanquished by her able arguments, 

The Herald, of Cleveland, Ohio, has the 
courage to say that a woman has been put upon 
an appraisal board in Medina County, Ohio, in 
the case of the appraisal of an estate. Why 
not? Woman’s judgment is as good as man’s 
—often'better. She gets nearer the real value 
of a commodity, nine times in ten, than man 
can. 

A most energetic girl is Miss Middlebrook, 
of Maryland, who, although scarcely out of her 
teens, raised last year over five thousand cab- 





since the 15th day of October last has knitted 
over three dozen pairs of socks, 


The ladies of the Chittenango (N. Y.) Epis- 
copal church desiring an organ, and hearing 
that the government will pay $300 for 1,000,- 
000 canceled postage-stamps. have set to work 
ww collect them. As showi . » di-yosition to 
labor and to wait, this is well, i... as uney could 
make that amount ten times easier by other 
means it hardly argues for their economy and 
judgment. 


Miss Emily Faithfull, the talented editressof 
the Victoria Magazine, has recently been giv- 
ing a course of lectures on the poets of Eng- 
land and America. If no other good arises 
from these very interesting readings, it is quite 
clear that all persons attending thei will be 
greatly edified by hearing poetry read as it 
should be. It is astonishing how, at times, in- 
different poetry may be made endurable by an 
eloquent reader. 


A few weeks ago a young Welsh woman, 
Miss Owen Evans, applied at the office of the 
clerk of the United States District Court, in 
Helena, Montana Territory, and declared her 
desire to take the necessary steps to become a 
citizen of the United States. When the clerk 
recovered from the stroke of astonishment 
that fell upon him from the girl’s lips, he stud- 
ied the naturalization laws, and then an- 
nounced to her that she had as full a right to 
become a citizen of the United States as if she 
were aman. She received her certificate, and 
then she did what we urge upon others in 
similar circumstances to do. She called upon 
the clerk to make out her declaratory state- 
ment under the preémption law for 160 acres 
of land in Deer Lodge Valley, the description 
of which she furnished. The statement was 
made out and forwarded, and now stands on 
the records of the Land Office at Helena, as 
No. 1000. This girl is building a house on the 
farm thus cheaply acquired, and is fencing it 
and has on it already no inconsiderable amount 
of stock. ' 


The world at large may expect to hear 
from Newport often during the present sea- 
son, judging from the number of newspaper 
writers and literary people at that resort. 
Fanny Fern (Mrs. Parton) is boarding at 
friend Mitchell’s, overlooking the sea, and 
sending pretty things about the “Emerald 
Isle” in her own inimitable style to the Led- 
ger. Miss Tucker, who writes about art in 
New York in the wirter, is at the Ocean 
House for the summer, sending spicy things 
to the New York papers. Colonel Higginson, 
that most petted of all authors by the ladies 
puts his enthusiasm on paper, and does much 
for Newport. Bret Harte saunters about town, 
evidently “laying off” at present. Louise, 
Chandler Moulton is down by the sea, occa- 
sionally-contributing something about New- 
port to the city press. “H.H.” (Helen Hunt), 
of Atlantic fame, is in a quiet boarding-house, 
seeking rest and retirement. “Margery Deane” 
(Mrs. Pitman) is doing the resort for the 
Evening Post, and is seen daily on the ave- 
nue, driving a spirited pair of little black po- 
nies. Julia Ward Howe is in a cottage of her 
own a few miles from the city. Charlotte 
Cushman, Miss Nilsson, Mary Clemmer Ames, 
and other lights, are spending August at that 
watering-place. 

The San Luis Tribune relates an incident of 
a young California maiden in this manner:— 

The stage from San Francisco was some four 
or five hours behind time on Friday, the 13th. 
The occasion was as follows: At about 3 A. 
M. of that day it was on its way from the 
Pleito Station to the Nacimiento River. The 
driver took out his watch to observe the time, 
holding the lines meanwhile in one hand. One 
of the Se page to be one of the stum- 
bling kind, fe down, and on rising, jerked the 
lines from the driver’s hand. The team then 
started to turn, and the driver jumped from 
his box with the intention of heading the 
horses off. On reaching the ground his left 
leg was broken by the fall, producing a very 
severe compound fracture. Being perfectly 
helpless, the stage passed over his hip, and the 
horses returned back toward the Pleito for a 
distance of three miles, finally upsetting the 
vehicle. Fortunately there was a young lady 
aboard, of the Grace Darling kind, a school 
teacher, who was on her way to take charge 
of a school at San > Miss Plunkett. 
The lady climbed out of the stage through the 
window, unhitched the horses and tied them 
to the wheels of the conveyance. Luckily 
there was a band of cattle drivers camped 
near where the upset took place. Proeuring 
the assistance of one of the vanqueros to take 
charge of the horses, the heroic young lady 
walked back in the dark, a distance of three 
miles, in search of the driver. On arriving 
where the poor ‘fellow was, she bound up his 
leg, obtained him water to assuage his burn- 
ing thirst, and staid with him two hours until 
assistance came. Dr. Hays, who was called 
upon to attend the injured man, assures us 
that if a draw-knife and suitable material had 
been on hand, she would have had the young 
man’s leg set and property bound up in splints 





bages. Christmas Eve she sold, in Baltimore, 


before daylight. The yas lady is from Oak- 
land, and is on!y about eighteen years of age. 
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TOO MUCH CONSCIENCE. 


, EL STH STUART PUELPS. ; 
oT A ee | with calm, reproving eyes. “Iam but meet- 


[From the ndependent.} | ing,’ she will say, “the demands which her 
Any girl of average capacity can train her- | religion makes upon any Christian woman. 
self for the oversight of a house ina few weeks , Your selfish logic cannot move me, Go your 
or months. | ways, and lead your philosophy to the feet of 
This opens an avenue of discussion too long , Him who came not to be ministered unto, but 
for the present limits. to minister; not to do His own will, but the 
It will serve its purpose here if it suggest a | will of Him that sent.” 
forestaliment of that trite old objection— The most simple-hearted entbusiast who | 
which has as many lives as the Democratic takes upon her blunders the authority of the | 
party—that, by leading young women into ' Christian religion is a discouraging antagonist. 
active business, we shall unfit them to “be | Try to strike an idea into such a woman's 
wives and mothers.” | bead, and she uphokls the broad shield of her 
It might be conceivable that it should de- | warped and welded creed, smiling and secure. | 
volve no more upon the masculine half of the | Appeal to her common sense; she gently pre- 
world to assume to regulate the training of | sents you her religious natyre. Intimate to | 
the world’s wives and mothers than upon the | her the existence of her “rights”; she shows | 
feminine half to control the manner in which | you her principles. Point her to her depriva- | 
its husbands and fathers shall fit themselves tions; she fills her hand with her sacrifices. 
for a husband’s and father’s responsibilities. , Suggest to her that she owes duties to herself; | 


| energies and graces are Heaven's loan to the | the relation of the sexes in such a race? The 
‘soul. When it is of God's will that they be | human animal nature is in kind like all other 


row the ocean of life with a teaspoon instead has been master, and the human spirit its 
of an oar. If you hem pillow-cases, when | slave, though since Christ's day the spirit has 
Heaven has qualified you to write a poem or | been struggling up towards the mastery. Be- 
paint a picture, you do so at your peril. If) cause, in the human race, hitherto, the animal | 
you have a business “knack,” which would ' nature has been dominant, all things have been 

secure you the sweetness of gain-getting—the chiefly looked at, and all results wrought out 

wherewithal to “visit” the hungry, naked,| by the race from the animal standpoint. 
sick, and imprisoned—think an hundred times This seems to me so palpably one universal | 
before you expend it on spring cleaning. If | fact of history as notto need proof. I assume | 
the cloven tongues, as of fire, have fallen upon , it, therefore, and proceed to the case in hand. 
you, that must be no uncertain trumpet sound The human race is a race of spiritual slaves, | 
which shall call you to any battles but those | supremely devoted to living an animal life 
of a teacher or preacher of God's truth. All ; under the laws of an animal nature. What is 


repressed we wonder and obey. The presuimp- animal nature. As an animal, then, man is 
tion is always in favor of using them unless he | living under the laws of the animal kingdom; 
indicate otherwise. | and as a spirit he wills that those laws shall be 

The presumption has hitherto been that a | paramount in his spiritual sphere of life also. 
woman has no rights to them which the world | By ascertaining those laws we shall obtain 





But neither has this paper margin to develop 


she shakes her head, “I know only what Iowe | is bound to respect. When the dishes are | that light, in which the explication of all his- 


that annotation. | to others.”’ 


Tt is argued thai, if women generally pass, 
in their maturing youth, into the married and 
housekeeping and home-guarding state, the in- 
terval of their apprenticeship to a trade or 
profession would be itself the unnatural con- 
dition; as would be indicated by the waste of 
time employed in an unadjusted and tempo- 
rary occupation, and by the insuperable hin- 
drance to success in any business imposed by 
the prospect of ultimately deserting it. 

To this it may be replied that the married 
and housekeeping and home-guarding state 
does not do away, to any such extent as we 
are accustomed to imagine, with the necessity 
of self-support upon the part of the wife and 
mother, 

The number of women who support their 
husbands is large and significant; and, as 
nearly as Ican arrive at a careful conclusion 
without the support of unattainable statistics, 
I believe it would be found that almost as 
many mothers as fathers assist in the produc- 
tion of the income which feeds, clothes and 
educates their children. And this in addition 
to the bearing and rearing of a family, to the 
making and mending, to the cleansing and 
cooking, to the planning ard contriving, the 
wearing and worrying, the hospitality and 
heartiness, the tax on nerve, muscle, courage, 
patience and brains demanded of the mistress 
of a growing household in a growing land 
like this. 

I could point the unbeliever to a town where 
almost every other house on entire streets con- 
tains a family supported wholly or in part bya 
woman. She may be wife or widow. I know 
not in which case she is the harder worked 
and harder working. ‘‘Oh! yes,” said a 
“smart” sea-shore boarding-house keeper of 
twenty-five years’ experience. “I’ve seen them, 
time and again, bring up a large family after 
he was dead; and may be get along better than 
she did when he wasalive!” By boarding, by 
dressmaking, washing, sewing, shoe-binding, in 
factories, shops, stores, in green-houses and 
potato-fields, in depot-oftices and music-rooms, 
in magazines and markets, by novel-writing 
and wool-growing, by hook and crook, and will 
and heart, against time and tide, tradition and 
fiction, our wives and mothers are “supported | 
in their husbands’ homes.” 

So common is it for a woman to be obliged 
sooner or later to be the partial or entire 
means of direct cash support to her family 
that the day not only should come, as I have 
intimated, but will come, I prophecy, when a 
girl will consider herself scarcely more quali- | 
fied for marriage than for celibacy, and hardly 
more qualified than she would consider her 
young lover for either, if she have not ap- 
prenticed herself to some good paying busi- 
ness, 

Under these circumstances, and admitting 
the discontent of young women with their 
usual lot, why is it that so many yet cling like 
moss, needed or unneeded, happy or unhappy, 
for good or for evil, to the old home-roof? 

A sincere Christian woman once told me 
that she believed the greatest difficulty with 
women to be that they had too much con- 
science. 

It is one of the effects of what Buckle calls 
“that miserable, that contemptible, that pre- 
posterous system called their education, in 
which valuable things are carefully kept from 
them, and trifling things carefully taught them, 
until their fine and nimble minds are too often 
irretrievably injured,’ that women of fine 
principie well-nigh lose the power of fine dis- 
crimination of moral claims. They know no 
law of life but a sweeping surrender of their 
personality. 

“All the moralists tell them that it is the 
duty of woman—and all the current sentimen- 
talists that it is their nature—to live for others: 
to make complete abnegation of themselves, 
and to have no life but in their affections.” 

Their decalogue is one and indivisible: that 
which is nearest you is your duty; and you 
shall do the duty nearest you. 

When a sensible and agreeable woman of 
thirty, cultivated, traveled, and read, says, as 
I have heard such a woman say: “Whenever 
of any two courses of conduct there is one 
which is particularly unpleasant to me, I 
choose that, and feel pretty sure that I shall 


which society has worked upon women is its 
perversion of the great Christian theory of 
self-sacrifice—a perversion as hurtful, as mjser- 
able and as widespread as the theory is health- 
ful and blessed and broad. 

It is true (God be praised!) that the Christ- 


and that the Golden Rule alone shall govern 
it to its repose. It is true (God be thanked!) 
that principles are higher than rights; giving 
more blessed than receiving; the heart full of 
the needs of another than the heart locked in 
with its own; the life that is lost than the life 
that is gained. 

But it is not true that the Christian religion 
requires the practice of its principles from one- 
half of the human race to the substantial ex- 
clusion of and for the benefit and convenience 
of the other. It is not true that the New 
Testament demands or expects of men an 
allegiance of self-development only, and of 
women only an allegiance of self-depression. 
It is not true that the most symmetrical char- 
acter is necessarily that of the pensive and pa- 
tient, expressionless and selfless feminine type 
with which we are all familiar—a type around 
which Heaven often kindly throws the halo of 
its very peace, but which is probably as unlike 
the standard of high attainments of grace in 
Heaven as the moon is unlike the sun. Such 
women (Heavey bless their sweet faces; their 
noble errors, shall gem their crowns!) will, I 
fancy, stand astonished at their possibilities in 
the throbbing tide of the Coming Life. 

It is not true, as its opponents have asserted, 
that the more rigid type of Christianity “kills 
human nature.” It develops human nature; 
it nurses individuality; it encourages ‘‘the 
inner light” ; but develops, nurses, encourages 
to the glory of God. It merges the “near” in 
the “heavenly horizons.’’ It surveys all ob- 
jects from the mountain-hights of divine phi- 
lanthropy. It speaks asnever man spake. It 
has the fearless tongue and honest eye of ce- 
lestial disinterestedness. 

“Who is my mother? Who are my breth- 
ren?” “I come to set the daughter against 
her mother.” “A man’s foes shall be of his 


“Let the dead bury their dead.” “Follow thou 


taken.” 
many things.” 


hateth not father and mother for my sake is 
not worthy.’ “Unto God the things that are 
God’s.’’ “Every man his own burdens.” “Go, 
make them other ten talents.” 

“Pagan self-assertion,” it has been said, “is 
one of the elements of human worth as well 
as ‘Christian self-denial.’” Say, rather, that 
there is an element of “Pagan self-assertion” 


be a given quantity of self-assertion, to effect 
the highest species of self-denial. Say again: 
It is not true that we are always under obli- 
gation to do the duty nearest us. There are 
duties and duties. Every breath brings its 
claim. An active conscience has no play-day. 
Our obligations seem to quarrel beneath our 
feet; but only in seeming. Claims conflict, 
but only to the disordered vision. In truth, 
there can be no such thing as antagonism of 
moral claims. Our duties, when we find them, 
stand solitary and clear-cut against the per- 
spective of our lives. It is the process of dis- 
covery wherein confusion dwelleth. The diffi- 
cult thing in this world is not to do right, but 
to know what is right. We must weigh and 
measure, count and consider, balance and 
counterbalance, set our hearts as in a watch- 
tower. The common mistake of well-mean- 
ing women is that they measure the less 
against the more, the ephemeral with the 
long-lived, the small against the great, things 
seen and temporal against things unseen and 
eternal, to-day over to-morrow. They fear 
the Lord—that he is an austere man—and 
bury the talent of their real usefulness in the 
napkin of a timid scruple. When he cometh, 
shall he find his own, with usury ? 

Girls, no; duty is not always nearest you. 
There is a grandeur of littleness, and a glory 
not to be despised in the day of small things; 








io my duty and be on the safe side!” ‘what can 
oe done with her? Tell such a woman that 


but a grandeur and glory which devolve 
upon all manhood, as upon all womanhood. 


like spirit only and purely shall save the world, 


own household.” “Not peace, but a sword.” | 


me.” “From him thet hath not shall be | 
‘Thou art careful and troubled about | 
“Go, preach the Gospel.’’ | 
“She hath chosen that good part.’”’ “He that | 


in “Christian self-denial” ; or, that there should | 


| washed and the carpet swept, she may sing 


The most insidious and most hopeless injury | ber song and read her message; not before. | plain. Among these laws are the following :— 


| It is of very little consequence, either, whether 
; they are her own dishes or carpet. Behold 
{ her mother’s china and her sister’s ingrain, 
| her aunt’s teapots and her cousin’s rugs! 
| When the “woman’s work’ of all her rela- 
} tions and neighbors is finished, we will hear 
her, if she has anything left to say, or strength 
| wherewith to say it. 

The world wil! be slow to “presume” other- 
| wise until women themselves shall insist that 
| it does. 
| “Too much conscience’? A distorted con- 
| science, rather. A wonderful, responsive, tor- 
| tured conscience lies prone in the way. Lord, 
| that theic eyes may be opened! 

If it may be said that young women have 
| too much conscience, I think it may be said | 
| that old women have too little. 

| Ve read of a “mother’s devotion.” Gener- 
ally, I believe, it will be found that a girl's 
| mother is the first and final obstacle to her 
| pursuing any bent of life but the domestic. 
' Women kind-hearted, clear-headed, lovely and 
| lovable; women who would give their lives for 
| their offspring, in a great crisis, as unhesitat- 
| ingly as a panther, will bruise the young ener- 
gies and dull the young hopes out of an only 
| daughter as calmly and relentlessly as fate. 
| Women exhibiting in all other matters nice 
| tact and warm sympathies evince no more 
| comprehension of the needs and no more ap- 
preciation of the sufferings of their own girls 
| than—often not so much as—the stranger 
| within their gates. Women in all other rela- 
| tions of life the most unselfish and devoted 
| will make a habit of the most ungenerous and 
| thoughtless demands upon a daughter's alle- 
giance. The same woman who will work her 
fingers to the bone and her heart to the core 
for the welfare of her son will require of “that 
} holy thing—a maid child,” sacrifices such as 
; no human being has the right to demand of | 
; another, least and last of all a mother of her 

child. 

O, you mothers! Look well to the ways of 
your feet, lest they stand in slippery places, 
| when you interpose the weight of your affec- 
| tion and the authority of your influence be- 
tween your daughters and the broadening fu- | 
ture into which the women of this day and 
generation are stepping fast! Do not try to 
run them in the mould that cooled the heats 
of your own distant youth. Misery and mis- 
take alone will come of it. Things are in 
| heaven and earth which were never dreamt of 
in your young philosophy. Whispers that you 
fail to hear strike your child’s listening ears. 
Possibilities passed for you yet stand beckon- 
ing to her. Old things are passing away; be- 
hold, all things shall become new. Loose the 
thoughtless drag of your arms from the girl's 
neck, and bid her God-speed, even though she 
spring with a bound into “ways you have not 
known.”’ In the day when she cometh into 
her kingdom she shall remember you, not 
with eyes of patient reproach, but with the 
truest reverence which 

“Hearts of child and mother 
Can tender one another.’’ 
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THE HAREM IDEA.---No. 5. 


In view of certain remarks that have re- 
cently appeared in leading public prints, it 
seems requisite to continue this series of ar- 
ticles, and to speak, however reluctantly, with 
the greatest plainness. But we have been 
told so frequently of late, and with such a sig- 
nificant air, that there must be some very 
much plainer talking done than there has been 
yet, before women can vote, that we are pre- 
paring to accept any discussion which the ex- 
igencies of the conduct of our cause may force 
upon us. 

The Harem Idea is more than a mere his- 
torical fact; it is the outcome of a physiolog- 
ical and psychological condition of mankind. 
As the human race is composed of two beings, 
the man and the woman, so the human indi- 
dividual is composed of two natures, the ani- 
mal and the spiritual. The human spirit is a 
pure unit, but the human animal is dual, is 
composed, like all animals, of the somatic and 
psychic departments—of the body with its life 
or soul (not spirit). Sex is only physical and 


| of the history of mankind can be written in a 


| taught that at death they become extinct, 


tory, with one or two exceptions, will appear 


Will is as passion always. 

Animal force, violence, is the chief instru- 
ment with which to secure the gratification of 
passion. 

Upon the whole the sexual impulse is the 
master passion. This our opponents will not 
deny, for they have already asserted it con- 
cerning mankind with emphasis. 

Next after the sexual passion, is the passion 
to domineer, to lord it. 

In man, as at present constituted, it Is also 
the fact that the human spirit, with all its 
powers, is the slave of the human animal. 

In the light of these facts the great outlines 


single sentence. That history has been upon 
the whole one series of efforts to secure the 
gratification of lust for woman, and lust for 
dominion. We have now to do only with the 
former. 

The relations of the sexes were always 
looked at chiefly, in many cases wholly, from 
the animal standpoint. The male and the 
female human animals come together. How 
do they treat each other? Their individual 
traits will indicate to us the answer. The 
male is physically stronger than the female. 
Then he will subject her to his will; and so he 
does. His master passion is the sexual im- 
pulse. (I doubt if such was ever the case with 
women, asa class.) Then man will look upon 
woman chiefly as a female human animal fit- 
ted to gratify his master passion, and he will 
use her as such; and so he has. Then, also, 
all the customs and forms of human society 
will be constructed according to this view, 
upon the whole; that is, will be institutional- 
ized sexualism, though there will be various 
modifications wrought by other prominent con- 
stitutional human traits. Again, the woman 
is physically weaker than the man. She will 
find, therefore, the means to gratify her ambi- 
tions, by catering to the wishes of “her lord” ; 
for in her, “‘the weaker vessel,’’ craft must 
take the place of strength. In this sentence 
the whole past career of woman is written, 
except—I will not amplify the history of her 
career, nor will I state the exception now, 
This view, that woman is chiefly a female 
human animal, to be used -by the male as a 
pander to his lust, I have named the Harem 
Idea, because from that view as a germ 
sprang its most perfect embodiment, the 
Harem. To such an extent has this view been 
carried in some nations, that at length women 
have been esteemed nothing but human ani- 
mals, the possession of any kind of immortal 
nature has been denied them, and it has been 


like the brutes. This is the Harem Idea car- 
ried to its logical, psychological ultimate. 

This condition of society cannot be better 
i!lustrated than by a comparison of the Gre- 
cian story of Helen with certain facts which 
lion-hunters tell us. Helen was a very beau- 
tiful human female, owned by her father, and 
bestowed by him upon one of many suitors. 
While the human male who happened to be 
her lord was away from her presence for some 
time, another appeared who pleased her fancy, 
and away she went with him. Esteemed only 
as an animal, why should she not do as the 
females of other classes of animals do? Then 
her legal lord called together other lords, his 
allies, and made a great war upon the intruder 
and his associate lords; and finally the animal 
cunning of the human fox prevailed, and the 
city of her later lord was destroyed. Now for 
the parallel, the materials for which I have 
drawn from recent reading. A lion is walking 
forth with his lioness, some day. Another 
lion roars his courting call. This lioness, 
faithless to her lord even in his presence, roars 
back a coaxing, coquettish reply. But her 
lord, tender towards her even in her falsity, 
touches her not, but roars back to the intruder 
an angry defiance. Then the other roars again 
and advances, until he reaches the spot where 
the first one awaits him. At once the combat 
is joined, and rages with every concomitant of 
brute fury. The lioness stands by as uncon- 
cerned and serene as a summer evening. At 
length the combat terminates with the death 
of one or both of the combatants. If one sur- 
vives, whichever one it may be, the lioness 
trots off with him as contentedly as though 











psychical. It touches not the spirit. The 
divine in man is sexless; or, better, perhaps, it 


nothing had happened, and he had always 


| she is committing a mistake, whose weakness | Because you are women you shall not, there- | is the two sexes blended into a higher unit. | been her own, sole, true love. The origin and 
| outruns its sadness, and she will gaze at you | fore, pil@ sea-shells instead of fortresses, and | In human history thus far, the human animal | object of the Trojan war has not ‘one whit 


more dignity or worthiness than the cause of 
this lion affray; and all that gives the struggle 
of the men any more dignity than the strug- 
gle of the lions is the fact that men possess 
the power of organization, which lions do not; 
and that in the progress of the human struggle 
many of those nobler qualities, which spring 
only from the spiritual nature, manifest them- 
selves, while in the struggle of the lions noth- 
ing is seen but brute force. And how many 
times have we, in our day and land, seen this 
fight of the lions fought over again by men, 
though sometimes the human lion kills his 
lioness, or the one he would make such, but 
cannot. It is unpleasant, indeed, to look at 
human nature from this standpoint, but our 
adversaries force us to it; and I am convinced 
that only as we come to look at the facts of 
the animal condition of mankind steadily, 
until we know them for both sexes through 
and through, and then see Woman Suffrage as 
the only possible way up into that heaven on 
earth, iu which the human animal is subju- 
gated, and the human spirit is free, Is pure, is 
master, and the woman is free, is pure, is 
queen, shall we ever achieve our purpose. 


JEssE H. Jones. 
East ABINGTON, MAss, 


MR. GREELEY’S COURSE ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


If anybody supposes that we are wanting in 
respect for Mr. Horace Greeley, he knows lit- 
tle of the more than common affection and 
reverence which we have always enjertained 
for this honest and noble man. 

When, therefore, we say, as we frankly do, 
that the course of the Tribune on the woman 
question seems to us a daily gravitation farther 
and faster toward the darkness of the middle 
ages, we are not making a willing but an un- 
willing criticism on a journal which, instead 
of being the chief hindrance, ought to be the 
best help, to the cause of woman’s enfran- 
chisement. 

Outside of the Roman Catholic church, we 
do not know a man so backward in his views, 
on all that pertains to the status of woman, as 
Mr. Greeley. He holds for instance, that there 
ought to be no divorce at all—not for any 
crime, even the worst. If his ideas on this 
subject were moulded into the legislation of 
the land, they would require the reconstruction 
of the statute-book of every State of the Union, 
save South Carolina. He holds, too, that if a 
man marries and his wife dies, there should 
be no second marriage—on the ground that 
such a union would complicate the marital 
relations of the original parties in the other 
world—although a wiser authority than Mr. 
Greeley has taught us that “In heaven there 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage.” 

Mr. Greeley’s unreasonable tenets on these 
points, if they were enforced by civil statute or 
by public opinion, would bear like a galling 
despotism on millions of human hearts. 

It is these views which underlie all the crit- 
icisms that the 7'ribune so ruthlessly and rude- 
ly makes on Woman Suffrage, and on all the so- 
cial questions connected therewith. A bitter 
fountain cannot give forth sweet waters. Peo- 
ple who imagine that Mr. Greeley will one day 
veer round toward Woman Suffrage do not 
understand that he must first change his fun- 
damental convictions of the ots a moral rela- 
tions which should subsist between husband 
and wife, not only in this world but also in the 
next. 

Mr. Greeley’s notion of no divorce for any 
cause, not even for adultery or any other crime, 
and his twin notion of no second marriage after 
the first is dissolved by death, are a brace of 
theories which, on account of their absurdity 
and folly, deserve to have no place in the lib- 
eral thought of an enlightened age, but which 
nevertheless have lent to the latter years of 
the Tribune a baleful conservatism which 
makes us sometimes think that its editor may 
yet be tempted to end his life in a monastery. 

Mr. Greeley is a man of so much catholicity 
that we are impatient at seeing in him any 
taint of narrowness. His proper place is at 
the head of the. progressive thought of the 
present age. But on the woman question, he 
is more hopelessly wrong than any other of 
its opponents whom we have ever met. Our 
esteem for him is so warm and deep that we 
would rather these words were spoken of al- 
most any other man. But he is a dangerous 
enemy to a cause which needs faithful friends, 
and we have no excuse for not striking him 
a blow which he deserves.—T. Tilton in Gol- 
den Age. 


The Clinton (Iowa) Herald says: “The men 
who talk of doing dreadful things, if this or 
that party does not inscribe Woman Suffrage 
on its banners, do not understand the philos- 
ophy of making such a radical change in the 
political affairs of the nation. When the 
change comes, it must come through the legis- 
lation of men, and that will come, as we be- 
lieve, not through the action of a third party 
grown to be the first, but through the liberal 
concessions of men of all parties, who have 
become convinced by the way women discharge 
the new responsibilities they assume, and 
which the developments of the times are in- 
viting them to fill, that it would be well to en- 
trust the ballot to them also. The work to be 
done is to inculcate primary lessons, give 
proofs, as they are doing, and plenty of them, 
that they can fill not a nobler, but a more 
varied field of usefulness, and the ballot will 
come naturally, and without the aid of any 
such organization as a purely woman’s party.” 





Mrs. Margaret Winchester, well-known as a 
zealous advocate of the rights of women, and 
who has done much to aid in their elevation 
and enfranchisement, proposes to establish a 
“Home for Women” in New York, and in 
conjunction with other benevolent ladies to 
place the institution upon a sure and success- 
ful basis. She is a moving spirit in all reform 
measures, and will not fail in this effort. Mrs. 
Winchester has long been connected with the 
Women’s Medical College, and for many years 
has devoted her entire time to the amelior- 
ation of the condition of many of her sex. 
She is a lady of great wealth and boundless 
hospitality, and her elegant home has wel- 
comed, at times, the principal men and women 
of the nation. 
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.the middle of the house, or in the next yard, 





WORTH WHILE FOR WOMEN TO ENOW. | 





[From Harper's Bazar.) | 

“Every wise woman,”’ says Solomon, “build- | 
eth her house.”” But there are many wise or, | 
at least, not foolish women now-a-days who not 
enly don’t build or help to build their homes, 
but don’t know how they should be done. If 
they understood some practical details of house 
building there would be fewer slightly made, 
uncomfortable, inconvenient houses. Espe- 
cially the finishing ought to be looked after by 
the mistress of a house. She knows what col- 
or of paint is going to wear well for nursery 
and dining-room, and how the pantry should 
be arranged. It is singular that women are so 
indifferent to occupations which touch their 
peculiar surroundings. We never hear of a 
woman architect, or indoor painter, or uphol- 
sterer. The consequence is that we have 
warped doors and furniture; blistering walnut 
paint; unhandy arrangements of stairs lead- 
ing into bath-rooms (actually I have known a 
practical carpenter to build his own house with 
the bath-room for a side passage); kitchens in 


either too close or too far off; narrow stairs; 
and sinks with the drain in the elevated end— 
blunders which vex a woman’s soul from year’s 
end to year’s end, but which she never thinks 
of remedying by prevention, by applying her- 
self to the correction of such details while her 
house is building. She ought to know as much 
about plaster and paint as she does about wall- 
paper and curtains; for it is much more im- 
portant that the walls should be warm and dry, 
and the paint durable, than that ber parlor 
should have French satin paper, and the bed- 
rooms be finished off in Pompadour chintzes. 

When the first rough coat of plaster is on 
the walls of a house, and the doors and win- 
dow-casings up, a woman’s province is ready 
for her oversight. If it suits her to have the 
work completed in the most economical man- 
ner possible, let the walls be washed with this 
sizing: Two pounds of glue in hot water, 
which is reduced with eight gallons of cold, 
and thickened with twelve pounds of whiting. 
This gives a smooth finish, which can be 
washed in cold water, instead of needing to be 
whitened every year. It is applied with a 
whitewash-brush, and forms a smooth coat to 
receive paper; or it may remain, for kitchens 
and servants’ rooms, tinting it pale gray witha 
little cobalt. Where there is a suspicion of 
damp walls neither paper nor wash will last, 
and no application will be tolerable but a 
water-proof paint. For painting, a woman 
who is ambitious enough to attempt the work | 
herself needs a low chair, supported by boards | 
laid on trestle-work or benches, which may be 
changed for lower ones as she reaches the base | 
of the wall. <A paint-pot must be provided, 
which may be made of a white-lead can, with 
thick wire bail put in, and a hook attached to 
hang it on any convenient projection. A num- 
ber 5 brush, partly worn, is best for inside work 
as new brushes are too soft. When laying 
aside work, cover the paint in the can with 
cold water to keep the dust off, and hang the 
brushes in it so that the heads will be covered. 
Tu laying on paint dip the brush only an inch 
into the paint, and tap it once or twice against 
the sides to let surplus flakes fall off, then 
make straight strokes of the brush with the 
grain of the wood, not against it, dyawing 
downward on vertical and from left to right on, 
horizontal surfaces, Carry the brush off, not 
lift, at the end of each stroke. Make the first 
coat the lightest and thinnest one, stopping all 
cracks and holes with putty after it is dry. 
Paint all crevices, bevels, and beadings, before 
you do the flat surfaces next them, with a full 
brush. Work the paint wellinto the wood by 
passing the brush vigorously back and forth 
when each coat is on. For sashes and fine 
work use a number + brush, and carry it only 
one way, not back and forth. Protect glass in 
sashes, and walls at the side of mouldings, by 
tacking a strip of pasteboard several inches 
wide against the surface next the work to 
catch dashes of paint. 

If spots of mildew or blisters appear on wall- 
paper in a room where steam does not pene- 
trate, do not try to save the paper, but strip it 
off, and apply a delicate tint, mixed with boiled 
linseed-oil, to every gallon of which a quarter 
of a pound of glue has been added, first soft- 
ened by heat, with a very little water to prevent 
it from burning. Another more effectual coat- 
ing is made of five pounds of rubber melted in 
a gallon of boiled linseed-oil. The mixture 
should be heated in a tin kettle suspended in 
boiling water, so that it will not take fire. 
Coat the wall with this, reducing, if necessary, 
by more oil, and paint or paper above it. One 
gallon of the preparation should coat fifty yards 
of surface, and never be penetrated by moisture. 
One gallon of the oil and glue requires twenty 
pounds of dry paint ground in it to give two 
coats to forty square yards of surface. Use 
nothing but boiled oil for inside work; the raw 
requires nearly a season todry. <A good dry- 
ing oil is made by boiling one ounce of sugar 
of lead, and the same of sulphate of zinc, with 
two ounces each of litharge, red-lead, and um- 
ber, in a gallon of linseed-oil, till it will scorch 
a feather. White-lead gives the most body to 
paint, and is most durable, but turns yellow, 
and is apt to be mixed with inferior pigment. 
Zinc-white is the purest color. Three coats 
are desirable on inside work for lasting finish. 








The first is called the priming, and is the only 
coat in which oil should be used, for in the up- 
per coats it is apt to turn yellow by exposure to 
the air. The cheapest priming is given by a 
coat of oil on which whiting is rubbed, filling 


| all the pores of the wood with a thin putty, 


which preserves it well, and leaves a smooth 
surface for paint. A good common finish is 
given by mixing a second coat of zinc-white 
with enough oil to moisten it, and reducing 
with naphtha; then a third coat of zine in 
naphtha, with one-third Dammar varnish. 
This gives the glossy white so dear to neat 
housewives. ‘Te most expensive and durable 
white finish is thus given: One coat of shel- 
lac varnish ; fou coats of pure zinc ground in 
oil and mixed with turpentine, each coat well 
dried, and the v. hole rubbed down with pum- 
ice; and finally two coats of French zinc in 
varnish. This is hard, shining, and fine as 
enamel. 


seo —- 


THE WRONGS OF SEWING WOMEN. 


There are »-veral organized agencies in New 
York designed for the protection of “sewing- 
girls” from the injustice they have so often ex- 
perienced in their dealings with heartless em- 
ployers. By the employment of legal counsel, 
and still more frequently by showing their 
readiness and ability to defend those who 
suffer, these associations have accomplished 
much in this humane object. The pulpit, too, 
sometimes is heard from in this humane work. 
Recently one of our most eminent divines 
(Rey. Dr. Talmadge) said :— 

I tell youif God rises up to redress woman’s 
wrongs, many of our large establishments will 
be swallowed up quicker than a South Ameri- 
can earthquake ever took down acity. God 
will catch these oppressors between the two 
millstones of his wrath, and grind them to 
powder. Why is it that a female principal in 
a school gets only eight hundred and twenty- 
five dollars for doing work for which a male 
principal gets sixteen hundred and fifty? I 
hear, from all this land, the wail of woman- 
hood. Man has nothing to answer but flat- 
teries. He says she is an angel. She is not. 
She knows she is not. She is a human being, 
who gets hungry when she has no food, and 
cold when she has no fire. Give her no more 
flatteries ; give her justice. 

There are thirty-five thousand sewing-girls 
in New York and Brooklyn. Across the 


darkness of this night I hear their death-groan. ° 


It is not such a cry as comes from those who 
are suddenly hurled out of life, but a slow, 
grinding, horrible wasting away. Gather them 
before you and look into their faces, pinched, 
ghastly, hunger-struck! Look at their fingers» 
need!e-pricked and blood-tipped ! 

Stand at the corner of astreet in New York 
at half-past five or six o’clock in the morning, 
as the women go to their work. Many of them 
have had no breakfast except the crumbs that 
were left over from the night before, or a crust 
they chew on their way through the street. 
Here they come, the working-girls of New 


| Yorkand Brooklyn. These engaged in bead- 


work, these in flower-making, in millinery, 
enameling, cigar-making, book-binding, label- 
ing, feather-picking, print-coloring, paper-box- 
making, but, most overworked of all, and least 
compensated, the sewing-women. Why do 
they not take the city cars on their way up? 
They cannot afford the five cents. If, con- 
cluding to deny herself something else, she 
get into a car, give her a seat! You want to 
see how Latimer and Ridley appeared in the 
fire—look at that woman and behold a more 
horrible martyrdom—a hotter fire, a more ag- 
onizing death! Ask that woman how much 
she gets for her work, and she will tell you six 
cents for making coarse shirts, and find her 
own thread. 

Last Sabbath night, in the vestibule of this 
church, after service, a woman fell in convul- 
sions. The doctor said she needed medicine 
not so much as something to eat. As she be- 
gan to revive in her delirium, she said, gasp- 
ingly: “Eight cents! eight cents! eight cents! 
I wish I could get it done! Iam so tjred! I 
wish I could get some sleep, but I must get it 
done! Eight cents! eightcents!”’ We found 
afterward that she was making garments for 
eight cents apiece, and that she could make but 
three of theminaday. Hearit! Three times 
eight are twenty-four! Hear it, men and wo- 
men of New York and Brooklyn! 





LITERATURE VERSUS HOUSEWORK. 


The Christian Union gives a wise decision 
in the case of “Literature versus House- 
work” :— 

Says a contemporary, in speaking of a new 
book on household matters, by a well-known 
authoress, “It inspires us with the greatest 
respect for the housewifery of a literary lady.’’ 

It is truly refreshing to know that something 
has at last inspired somebody with a respect 
for the housewifery of a “literary lady.’’ For 
a score of years literary women, with a versa- 
tility and adaptiveness really wonderful, have 
written stories and mended stockings, com- 
pounded poems and pastry, played the mater- 
nal to some unappreciative man’s babies, and 
the mentor to the public, all at the same time. 

In cases where a literary husband has been 
added to the trials of those devoted ‘‘females,” 
they have been obliged to make herculean ef- 
forts for his comfort, going almost to the point 
of committing infanticide for the sake of in- 
suring quiet in his sanctum. They have 
known all the recipes for colic, and have been 
posted as to the best method with the measles ; 
they have made their own clothes and a part 





of their husbands’. Friends (?) have par- 
taken of their graceful hospitality, and praised 
their sponge-cake rhapsodically; yet after all, 
everybody says and everybody seems to be- 
lieve that literary women are a set of hopeless 
incompetents. So difficult is it to eradicate a 
prejudice, in competition with which proof 
has no chance whatever! 

But a new era is slowly dawning. One edi- 
tor is convinced. It is unfortunate that his 
convictions come from theory rather than 
practice. We have known women who could 
give an excellent receipt for pickles, who, as 
actual picklers, were an ignominious failure. 
It is just possible that the housewifery qualities 
of the literary lady in question are of this 
kind. If our critic should venture too much 
on her jams and jellies he might repent. But 
let. us hope his faith is not vain. In the mean 
time we call for a society that shall protect the 
housewifery reputation of “literary ladies.” 
For our own part, we fail to see the obligation 
resting on woman to be two things at a time, 
when no such obligation rests upon man; but 
as the world demands that she shall be artist 
and housewife, and a$ she generally, by her 
great elasticity of mental temperament, com- 
plies with the demand, it is well that in this 
respect she should be appreciated. Let us 
have the truth on this subject. If necessary 
we would have prize exhibitions of literary 
housewifery. Anything to get at the facts. 
Let editors be encouraged to have inspirations 
of “respect.” Their respect is helpful to the 
housewife who ekes out her husband’s small 
income by writing, while her irons are heating 
or the joint roasting. Nobody can tell what 
may happen, and it may come to pass, by-and- 
by, as the millennium draws near, that every- 
body will have a “respect for the housewifery 
of literary ladies.” 


SUNDRIES. 


The Commissioner of Patents has recently 
extended the patent of Alfred Monier, of Phil- 
— for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. 








A new magazine has just been started in 
Chicago, called Little Men, edited by two boys 
in their teens. Their first number is bright, 
and speaks well for the amateur talent of that 
city. It, is a twelve-page quarto, published 
once a month, for the low price of seventy-five 
cents per year. 

How Eugene Hale, the young, handsome 
and eloquent Congressman from the Fifth 
Maine District, must love Miss Chandler, 
daughter of the rich Michigan Senator. For 
the sake of marrying her he has agreed to— 
not fight a dozen men in buckram—but live 
with his mother-in-law after the wedding, that 
being the only condition on which she will 
surrender her beloved child. 

Miss Risley, who belongs to the Seward 
travelling party, is not enamored with Egyp- 
tian landscapes. She says: “The scenery on 
the Nile is not in the least pretty. It is noth- 
ing but desert, with now and then a cultivated 
spot, or an occasional clump of the date-palms, 
and from five to ten miles back low sandstone 
hills, without a particle of green; and it is the 
same from Cairo to this place. It is !ow water 
now, but I don’t imagine the scenery is any 
prettier in winter; still it has been a glorious 
trip, and I have enjoyed it beyond expres- 
sion.” 

The exposure of the outrageous and un- 
blushing frauds of the New York city govern- 
ment by the Zimes is creating no little com- 
motion. From the startling developments 
that have already come out it appears that in 
two years there was paid to one Andrew Gar- 
vey the sum of $2,870,464.06 for plastering 
and repairs on the new Court House. This is 
good pay for plastering. Now will the New 
York Evangelist be kind enough to spend an- 
other evening with Judge Hilton and ascer- 
tain how much this excellent municipal gov- 
ernment is willing to pay for a good job of 
“whitewashing” ? ° 

Last week the amended liquor law of Mich- 
igan went into effect. Its fundamental prin- 
ciple is, that iiquor-sellers, like all other men, 
are responsible to the persons injured foy what- 
ever damages it can be proved they inflict upon 
others, and that those who rent them places 
in which to transact their business are sharers 
in that responsibility, and may be made to 
answer for it by a law-suit. Now, will some- 
body make up a careful table as the basis for 
bills for damages to be sent to the rum-sellers ? 
How much ought a wife to receive for a 
drunken husband, a mother for a ruined son; 
how much the victims themselves in compen- 
sation for loss of character and health? Let 
us have the totals of this branch of human 
misery in dollars and cents, since the grog- 
venders in Michigan are to foot the bills. 


In the national competition of English 
schools of art, nine gold medals have been 
awarded, These were assigned to various 
subjects of study or design, and that for paint- 
ing has been gained by a lady, Miss Rose E. 
Stanton, of the Stroud School of Art. Of 
twenty-four silver medals seven have been 
won by ladies, who also carried off twenty-one 
out of sixty-five bronze medals, and thirty-one 
out of ninety-five queen’s prizes of books. 
These successes must be regarded as affording 
evidence of great earnestness on the part of 
female students, some of them having been 
obtained in stages of instruction, such as an- 
atomy and modeling, of: peculiar difficulty in 
competition with the more numerous male 
students of the industrial classes. The Prin- 
cess Louise, the Marchioness of Lorne, takes 
great interest in these schools. 

Robert Collyer, the firm, fervent friend of 
woman and her emancipation, never lets an 
occasion for bearing a brave testimony in her 
behalf go by unused. His new volume of ser- 
mons, “The Life That Now Is,” is sprinkled 
all through with sentences which show that 
‘out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” The following isan example: “You 
may see, sometimes, a young man who will do 
no good at all until he gets a wife; but then 
he does really become a man. Now, such a 
man may scoff at the woman question, as such 
men sometimes do, and say the common plati- 
tudes about the inferiority of woman’s nature 
to that of the man, as such men often will; 
but a woman like that is replying in her silent, 
steady life, all day long, ‘I am the vine, you 
are the branch, and without me you can do 
nothing.’ ” 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Vermont villages are losing population. 


Wisconsin abolished grand juries on the first 
of July. 


Ata Long Branch hotel they fire a cannon as 
a signal for dinner. : 


Carbolic acid will make flies fly, if a few 
drops are sprinkled in a room. 


Only one-fifth of the population of the city 
of Naples can read and write. 


The vine disease is said to be spreading 
— the grape-growing sections of Portu- 
gal. 


The decoration of one’s drawing-rooms with 
plants, vines and flowers is now a fashion al- 
most general in New York. 


J. Hammond Trumbull is the only Ameri- 
can sufficiently versed in the Indian language 
to read Elliott’s Indian edition of the Bible. 


A street merchant with a smooth face and 
bald head is doing quite a business on the 
Bowery, New York, selling a hair invigorator. 


Bilious humanity will hail with unfeigned 
delight the announcement that California ex- 
pects to harvest 30,000 gallons of castor oil this 
season. 


Upwards of three thousand persons exist— 
they can bardly be said to live—in a single 
block of tenement-houses near the Five Points 
in New York. 


The story of William Tell and the apple is 
said to have been distinctly told in an ancient 
Persian manuscript just discovered in the li- 
brary at Breslau. 


There is a young man in Contra Costa Coun- 
ty, California, who kills 10,000 squirrels a year, 
and sells their skins to the foreign manufactu- 
rers of kid gloves. 


It is said that ground acorns and horse 
chestnuts enter into the composition of a 
large portion of the cheap maccaroni and ver- 
micelli manufactured in New York. 


A portion of Clinton Mountain in Arkan- 
sas, including about one hundred ‘acres, has 
sunk, carrying tall trees entirely out of sight, 
and the space is continually enlarging. 


One single pigeon, a favorite bird with the 
pigeon-fanciers of Paris, brought into that city 
during the siege 500 pages of official dis- 
patches and 15,000 private dispatches. 


Of Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” 30,000 cop- 
ies of the new cheap edition have been sold in 
England, while of the first issue of the cheap 
Dickens works 80,000 were demanded. 


A society has constituted itself for the pur- 
pose of erecting memorial crosses in all the 
cemeteries and church-yards where German 
soldiers, victims of the late war, lie interred. 


Among the visitors near the Profile House, 
the other day, was a full-grown bear, who sur- 
prised a party on their return from the Flume, 
i A ees across the road toward Profile 

ake, 


In the sugar districts of Louisiana, Attaka- 
as parishes, where one would suppose that 
ot weather would prevail this season if any- 

where, the mercury did not reach over 86 from 
the 6th to the 12th of July. 


Dr. Halford, Professor of Anatomy, in Mel- 
bourne University, believes that he has found 
an antidote to the bites of poisonous reptiles, 
in injecting ammonia into the blood of ani- 
mals bitten. His experiments with dogs, rab- 
its, fowls and men have proved very successful. 


It is a curious fact that during the ravages 
of the plague in Buenos Ayres, nearly depop- 
ulating the city, not one of the three hundred 
and sixty grave-diggers employed died of the 
fever. A similar exemption has been frequertt- 
ly noticed in the grave-diggers of cholera times. 


The debt of New York city, now $84,541,186, 
has increased $50,134,139 in. the twenty-eight 
months ending the first of last May, while in 
the last twenty-nine months the national debt 
has been decreased $242,128,401, Thatis the 
difference between Democratic and Republi- 
can Management. 


Take a stick of phosphorus, and put into a 
large dry phial, not corked, and it will afford a 
light sufficient to discern any object in a room 
when held near. The phial should be, kept in 
a cool place, where there is no great current 
of air, and it will continue luminous in its ap- 
pearance for more than twelve months. 


Carrier pigeons, like a navy, are not to 
be created suddenly. They have to be train- 
ed in a very particular manner, and accus- 
tomed by degrees to fly back to their homes 
from a distance of ten or twenty miles. then 
from a greater distance, and so on, till at 
last they find their way safely over a space of 
one hundred and two hundred miles. 


An Englishman of means has arrived at Sus- 
pension Bridge with no baggage except an op- 
era-glass and a small satchel. He wishes to 
see the country as it is, and proposes to do it 
on foot. By the time that he has reached Salt 
Lake City on his pedestrian tour, he will prob- 
ably arrive at a realizing sense of the magni- 
tude of the contract he has on his hands. 


There are eight pin-factories in the United 
States, whose annual production is 2,000,000 
packs, each pack containing 3360 pins, a total 
of 6,720,000,000 pins. One -manufacturer’s 
agent in Boston sells every six months from 
700 to 1000 cases of pins, each case containing 
672,000 pins. ‘The factory which he represents 
turns out eight tous of pins per week. 


Hair-pins are jobbed by the cask. There is 
but one factory in this country that produces 
them. They turn out fifty tons per month. 
The machine that cuts and bends the wire 
makes 300 hair-pins per minute, ready for ja- 
panning. Yankee pins are salable in nearly 
every city of the world, and the production 
and consumption increases each year about 
ten per cent. 


Tuesday morning, at about half-past five, 
says the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, a “sun-dog” 
of unusual brilliancy appeared in the sky, and 
about ten minutes after a reflection of the sun 
was shown at about forty-five degrees north 
of its position, and the same height above the 
horizon. The reflection was as brilliant as 
the luminary, and presented a remarkable ap- 
pearance. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&e. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACK A(;}ES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 


- DR. E. H. DANIELS, _ 
DENTIST. 


19 Tremont Row, 
BOSfON. 38m 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 


8 
& SEWING MACHINES, 4 


Weed Family Favorite, 
W Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, tna, 
American, &c., &c., 
I Sold for small installments as low as $5 per 
Mouth, or may b> paid for in Werk done 
N athome. For Circulars and Terms address 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck,) 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly 


Woman's Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 § d Ay .corner 
Sth Street, 
, NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trai 
ing in- the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually, 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of thé Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO, 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government. 


June 10. 


Ae ae oo 











MANUFACTURERS OF. 








THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—aANnp+ 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 


Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished: with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use, 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 


No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed to protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locka, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglare 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION, 

The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordinn« 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in eaco 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus rez 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, béing practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them froma 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’ssafe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dr~ 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre. 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the tet 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 








Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker S$‘, 
New York, 300 Broadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 
Philadelphia, 32 South Fourth Sts 





May 20. tf 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, August 19, 1871. 


' For in looking over the names of the minis- 
| ters of his own denomination, we find nearly 
one-half of them would have to “swing for 
| it,” as fully that number are committed to the 
re - | heresy of Woman Sullrage. So of the Uni- 
“CALL AND SEE US! tarian denomination. So, also, of the Metho- 
aes . dist, while the other Protestant sects would 
The editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are furnish a very respectable addition to the 
at home to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. | hanging. Then, too, President Weston of 
til2 P.M. At that time, some, if not all the | Lombard College and President Fisk of St. 
editors, will be ip the office of the JovrvaL, | Lawrence University, both good Universalists 
3T " to receive whoever may call. | and magnificent men, would each be provided 
_———— with a halter, for they are infected with the 
same heresy as these “fifteen or twenty Wo- 
—_— | men’s Rights women,’ whom Dr. Sawyer 
BAZAR MEETING. / wants to hang. In addition there would be 
Another Bazar meeting will be held at No. | gibbeted about one hundred of the — 
3 Tremont place, the first Friday - Segtem | Boe crt ites cas aos ate oe 
ber, at 11 A.M. All interested are invited. preme Court of the United States, about 20, 
The last meeting, despite the heat of the | 999 men of Massachusetts,and—but we pause. 
season, was unexpectedly large and enthusias- | It would never do to purchase peace for Dr. 
i Sawyer at this vast cust. For, to travesty the 
tic, and planned be great arg of work. non ed at thea, “eae & Gane 
Everywhere societies are at work, and the au- Seuyen, en ann Tenens Tle ene 
guries are of the most hopeful kind. Come to Murray, should fail to see the light of life.” 
the next meeting, with plans, propositions, re-| No, our beloved brother and Doctor must 


Come and see us! 
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' other, received the heaviest majority, while the 
Governor was triumphantly reélected. 
When the Legislature met last winter Gov. 


discovered that a bill has been quietly passed | have at last found a name.and a congenial 
through the Territorial Council, which sub- | sphere of activity. Henceforth, as we learn 
stantially adopts for Washington what is | by the Golden Age, they are to be called the 


Claflin, first among all the Governors of the | known as the St. Louis system for regulating | Victorines, and will thus rid the Woman 


Commonwealth, made himself the representa- 


| houses of ill-fame. These ladies strongly op- | Suffragists of their unwelcome alliance. They 


tive of the interests of woman. In his mes- pose this measure, and have set to work to de- | have nominated a suitable candidate, who is 
sage, he reminded the Legislature that the | feat it in the Lower House of the Legislature. | the lineal successor and feminine counterpart 
laws of Massachusetts regard every wife as the We invite every woman in America who | of George Francis Train. In order to com- 
servant, not the partner of her husband; that | thinks she has all the rights she wants to re- | plete their ticket we suggest the name of Col. 
a married woman is not permitted to dispose | fleet upon this latest result of “manhood suf-| James Fisk as an eminently suitable and 


of her own property; that a mother is not the 

legal guardian of her own child; that the wo- 

men of the Commonwealth, who pay taxes 

upon $130,000,000 of property, have no voice in 

regard to the amount and expenditure of the 
| tax; that the daughters of the Puritans are 
| taxed without representation and governed 
without consent; that the most degraded male 
citizen, white or black, native or foreign born, 
drunk or sober, is the | gen superior of 
Dorothea L. Dix and Lydia Maria Child. Is 
it strange, then, that the name of William Claf- 
lin has become dear to the women of the Com- 
monwealth, and that they desire to retain a 
| Chief Magistrate who is willing to concede to 
| his wife every right that he demands for him- 
| self ? 





ports of work, and be prepared to take away e’en “grin and bear it.” Let him heed Pat’s Othar considerations undoubtedly conspire 


advice, and, “if he can’t be aisy, be as aisy as 
he can.’ If he would only attend to his le- 
gitimate work, fitting men for the ministry— 
come! not women, “if he knows it, Oh no! no! no!” 
CIRCULATE THE PETITI = | —and would cease at his time of life exhorting 
= _ | little Sunday school girls to keep out of the 

We send to-day to every Massachusetts sub- | ministry—would quit the exhausting work of 
scriber of the WomMAN’s JouRNAL a Woman | writing editorials against Woman Suffrage 
based on fictions of his own excited brain— 
and if he would give over his impotent efforts 
to get “fifteen or twenty Women’s Rights wo- 
petition in your own town, When you have | »,o,” hurg—he might even yet be happy, and 
obtained as many names of men and women | have a passably good time. And it is not im- 
as possible, return it to CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, possible that he might succeed in graduating 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- | ™0re than three ministers from his Theologi- 


E ‘ . cal School at its next Commencement—al- 
frage Association, 43 Bowdoin street, Boston. though three are three too many, unless they 


with you a package of circulars for distribu- 
tion. The meeting is for all who wish to 





Suffrage Petition. 
You are urgently requested to circulate this 


Write the name of your town in the blank left | haye a nobler, broader and more Christian | 


for it. Let women sign on the left; men on | spirit than their teacher. 
the right hand. Attach additional ‘paper at i tae — 
the foot if needed. More petitions will be fur- CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR. 


nished by the Secretary on application. Ler| The establishment of a republican govern- 
EVERY FRIEND OF WoMAN SUFFRAGE crr- | Ment in Massachusetts based upon universal 
suffrage, without distinction of sex, is infi- 


CULATE A PETITION! 
nitely more important than the interest of any 








AN UNHAPPY D. D. vidual. 


Rey. Dr. Sawyer, President of the Tufts | Therefore, as Woman Suffrage Republicans, 
Theological School, is very unhappy on ac- | We have hitherto carefully refrained from ex- 
count of the woman movement, which “vexes | Pressing any personal preferences for Gover- 
his righteous soul daily”’ Like Banquo’s | 20°F. We have planted ourselves upon the ex- 
ghost, it will not “down” at his bidding. It | Plicit resolutions of the Massachusetts Woman 
presumes to live and thrive in the-very teeth | Suffrage Convention of 1870, viz: That we 
of his displeasure. He “lays the axe at the | Should henceforth support only Woman Suffra- 
root of the tree” in trying to rid the world of | gists 4s candidates for State offices. We have 
it, and despite his years, travels round to Sun- | demanded a Woman Suffrage Republican for 
day schools, to warn little girls, happy over | Governor, and have protested against the pro- 
their dolls and baby-houses, against studying | posal to nominate any opponent of equal 
for the ministry. He teils them it is “‘contra- | Tights and impartial liberty. We have declared 
ry to (his) nature,” that “we (he) don’t want | our own entire willingness to support either | 
women flaunting their petticoats in the pul- | Dr. Loring or Gen. Butler, in case either re- 
pit,” ete. But behold the perversity of hu- | ceives the nomination of the Republican Con- | 
manity. Straightway his audiences send for | vention, because both of these gentlemen are | 
a woman ministér to efface by her influence | Wgman Suffragisis. For the same reason we 
the effect of his teaching on the minds of the | have declined to take sides with the special 
innocents—as you give your child a draught of | supporters of either as against the other, but 
clear, sweet water to rinse its mouth of nau_ | bave censured with unavoidable severity the | 
seous drugs. And straightway, the nuniber of | apparent willingness of a few of our sincere | 
women ministers is doubled, and is in a fair | friends to make suffrage a secondary issue. | 
way to be trebled. Meanwhile we have taken pains to ascer- , 

Then he tries another method. He prints | tain the views and preferences of the Woman 
a dreary column of sophistry, fallacy, bad writ- | Suffragists of Massachusetts, and especially of | 
ing and misstatement, in the Universalist, | the women themselves, because it is right that | 
which would have driven crazy the accurate | those who stand for a disfranchised class | 
editor, off on a vacation, if he had been here | should censult the wishes and defer to the 
to make up the paper. The article is based | judgment of their constituents. And we are 
on the assumption that there are but “fifteen | confident we express the general wish of the 
or twenty Women’s Rights women in the coun- | Woman Suffrage party when we say that it is | 
try,” and that the “women of Utah: have al- | emphatically in favor of the renomination of 
ways had the ballot!’ The whole article is | His Excellency, Governor Claflin. If a vote | 
about as coherent and logical as was the state- | could be taken to-day he would be the first | 
ment of the peddler at the door of the farmer: | choice of three out of every four of the Re- | 
“Can you give me a glass of water, for I want | publican women of the Commonwealth. 

a drink of cider, and I am so hungry that 1} There is a profound political significance in 
don’t know where I am going to lodge to- | this almost universal preference of the women 
- night?” Nothwithstanding this bomb-sbell, | of Massachusetts for the Governor who has be- | 
Gen. Butler, the next week, reiterates his | friended them. We recommend it to the con- | 
carefully-argued conclusion that “women have | sideration of Horace Greeley and the New 
now the right to the ballot, through the Four- | York Tribune. Woman Suffrage, which means 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments”—a conclu- | perpetuity and equality in marriage, the puri- 
sion concurred in by many eminent legal men. | ty of the family and the permanence of home, 
And Senators Trumbull and Morton, both able | means also fidelity to friends and stability 
and shrewd men, boldly avow their belief in | ingovernment. When William Claflin, on the 
Woman Suffrage, carrying converts with them | very eve of a contested election, responded so 
in scores. frankly to the inquiries of the Woman Suffrage 

Poor man! We understand that he is in | State Central Committee, and placed himself 
despair, and sees no hope of peace for the | upon the platform of woman’s equality, fifty 
country, only in hanging the aforesaid “fifteen | thousand intelligent Republican women in 
or twenty Women’s Rights women.” He has | this Commonwealth adopted him as their po- 
reached the Ultima Thule of desperation. He | litical champion: because these Republican 
wants “peace,” although, if he would read his | women, though wronged and disfranchised, 
Bible, he would learn that “there is no peace | were loyal to their political convictions; be- 
to the wicked.” “It is sweet to die for one’s | cause they were Republicans on principle; be- 
country,” and we are not sure but these “fif- | cause they shared the political attachments of 
teen or twenty Women’s Rights women” would | their brothers and their sons; because they 
consent to be hanged if our amiable Christian | were proud of the past record of their party, 
Doctor of Divinity would hang the Women’s | and desirous, if possible, to make it a party of 
Rights men with them. “Misery loves compa- | the future. 
ny.” When the election was carried, with the 

« Our only concern in making this eminently | hearty codperation of the women, Oliver 
just and impartial proposition arises from the | Warner, the Republican candidate for Secreta- 
fear that the Doctor might be puzzled to find | ry of State, whose endorsement of Woman 
rope enough for the hoisting of all his culprits. ' Suffrage had been more emphatic than any 








to make Mr. Claflin the first choice of many 
Woman Suffrage Republicans. He is a 
man of excellent private character, of rare 
good sense and of high moral principle. He 
is also singularly free from personal enemies 
and can command the entire strength of the 
party. If nominated, he is sure to be elected, 
which the women consider a capital merit in 
a candidate. 

Moreover, they see no other satisfactory way 
out of existing complications. To support Lor- 
ing against Butler, or Butler against Loring, 
ora third man against both, would be invid- 
ious to these eminent gentlemen, since both 
of them are suffragists. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, to preserve the stutus quo, would be no 
reflection upon the claims of either of them. 
Indeed, to desert a tried for an untried man is 
always a doubtful experiment. Mr. Lincoln 
used to say, “It is a bad time to swap horses 
when you are crossing ariver.’’ Mr. Rice, or 
Mr. Dawes, or Mr. Washburn, may be suffra- 
gists for ought we know to the contrary. We 
hope they are. But until we do know, the 
wonen naturally prefer to “let well enough 


” 
clique or the aggrandizement of any indi- | alone. 


We have yet to see a single reason for the 
general assumption of politicians that Mr. 
Claflin is not to be a candidate. The people 
may have something to say on that subject. 
Why not acandidate? We know very well 
that he is not greedy of office, and we like him 
none the worse for tliat amiable peculiarity. 
But he has never said publicly that he would 
refuse a renomination if that is the wish of 
the party. Nor do we believe he would feel 
justified in allowing a personal reluctance to 
prevent him from yielding to the general pref- 
erence. 

If civil service reform is ever adopted, it 
will be by the general suffrages of men and 
women. Let Woman Suffragists begin by 
making the tenure of ofiice the reward of good 
behavior. And as an evidence of our appre- 
ciation of the services of our excellent Chief 
Magistrate, let every Republican who is not in 
favor either of Loring or Butler, or who pre- 
fers some one else as a candidate, urge the re- 
nomination of Governor Claflin. . B. B. 











- NOTES AND NEWS. 


We publish the entire discussion between 
Messrs. Greeley and Tilton this week. The 
first article from the Golden Age is on the in- 
side. Mr. Greeley’s reply and Mr. Tilton’s re- 
joinder are on the last page. 





We have received from Mrs. A. Mary Wood, 
of London, and publish to-day, a very inter- 
esting summary of the proceedings of the 
Irish Society for Woman Suffrage, which we 
commend to the attention of our readers: 


The good cause is advancing upon both sides 
of the Atlantic to certain and speedy victory. 


Old England and New England would seem 
to have very different views of wife-beating. 
A Vermont husband is fined one dollar for 
this crime, while a similar offender in England 
got sixty days’ solitary confinement. The Ver- 
mont wife would not get her husband whisky ; 
| the English matron refused to cook her hus- 
| band’s dinner. To be hungry is a grievous 

fault, but to be drunk is a very light offense, 
according to the united wisdom of these two 
| Dogberrys. 
We rejoice to learn from Rebecca A. Janney, 


| the indefatigable chairman of the Executive | 


| Committee of the Ohio {Voman Suffrage Asso- 
| ciation, that Miriam M. Cole of Sidney, Ohio, 
correspondent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and 
| the former editor of the Woman’s Advocate, 
| has engaged to lecture throughout the State 
| under the auspices of the Executive Commit- 
| tee. Hannah M. T. Cutler is also expected 
| home from Colorado very shortly, and will go 
| actively to work. With such effective speakers 
| as Mrs. Cole, Margaret V. Longley, Mrs. Cut- 
; ler, Mrs. Stewart, and others, Woman Suffrage 
| cannot fail to make steady progress among the 
| people of Ohio. 

| 


‘take an active interest in public affairs, have 


A number of highly respectable ladies, who 





frage’’ in the District of Columbia, and to de- | consistent candidate for Vice-President. Se- 
mand the ballot, in order to protect the virtue | riously, the extravagant folly of these so- 
of society and the dignity of her sex. It is | called reformers deserves the rebuke adminis- 
not regulation but prohibition of prostitution | tered to a venerable darkey by his more sen- 
that is needed. Woman Suffrage alone will | sible spouse. An eccentric old negro couple 
be able to eradicate the social evil. were sleeping through a thunder storm, when 
a violent peal awoke poor old Jerry in fright. 
“Git up, git up, Susie,” he exclaimed; “de day 
o’ judgment’s come.” “Go to sleep, ye ole 
fool, ye,” replied Susie, yawning, as she com- 
posed herself for another nap; “tink de day o’ 
judgment come in de night?” Unfortunate- 
ly the night of woman’s disfranchisement 
still reigns. When the dawn comes it will 


The first Woman Suffrage Bazar meeting, 
held in Boston, week before last, and briefly 
noticed last week, was an unexpectedly large 
assemblage. Between forty and fifty ladies 
were present and enrolled their names, Many 
others sent word that they were at work in the 
country, and would report at the September 
meeting. In addition to man ‘ 
jann - last year, it is propose 7 Bond ge shed light upon many difficult social questions, 


the New England and Middle States shall have ergs we very Comeent light from the 
atable ofits own. The Ohio ladies also ask lurid Gareel passional attraction” and “free 
the privilege of having a table. Mrs. Fenno Givores. 

Tudor proposes to take entire charge of the} “Pink and White Tyranny,” by Harriet 
flower department. It was voted unanimously | Beecher Stowe, is acapital story. It illustrates 
not to have any raffling this year. Mrs. Slack | the old truth so often urged by abolitionists, 
will again superintend the Commonwealth | that the fetters of the slave always weigh still 
table. Great enthusiasm was manifested, and | more heavily on the master. “Curses, like chick- 
there is every probability that the Bazar will | M8, come home to roost.” The subjection of 
prove an unprecedented financial and social | women is as great an evil to one sex ds to the 
success. other. Although Woman Suffrage is not 
named in this story (which we regret) it is a 
most effective plea for that liberal and many- 
sided development of woman’s faculties which 


We learn from the Iowa State Register that 
many women in that State are acquiring homes 


of their own. A correspondent from Buffalo . 
Creek, Kossuth Co., Iowa, says:— is the fandamental idea and object of the move- 


There are a number of women holding home- = wae onitoeniusef Sunes amend 
steads in this county, and although they are not | % of which only a woman of genius is capable, 
all actual farmers, one at least is. ys sister, | and of which the authoress is perhaps the 

j 


Josephine Winter, took a homestead adjoining | zreatest American exemplar, Mrs. Stowe has 


mine three years ago, and has met the require- i 
nena be & ving on Ss and tilly g it. produced in this story half a dozen admirable 


She has 26 acres in cultivation, a neat little | feminine portraits. We have the old-fash- 
house built of pine lumber, two cows and sey- | ioned ideal of womanhood beautifully mani- 
eral young cattle. She has taught school three | fested in the venerable Mrs. Van Astrachan 


or four months every summer and winter, to . " 
procure means with which to improve be and the sorrowful wife of the artistic scoundrel, 


acres, as she commenced with nothing. But | Charlie Ferola. Then we have the popular con- 
next summer she says she will devote her en- servative ideals in the selfish, brilliant, frivolous 
tire energies to her farm and dairy. She will | Linie Ellis and the more dangerous fashiona- 


plant a grove, a fruit-garden, a large garden of ' . 
vegetables, anda ot patch of potatoes, doing ble woman of the world, Mrs. Follingsbee, the 


most of the work with her own hands. The | married flirt. In admirable contrast with both, 
remainder of the field she willrent. She came | we have the ideal American woman of the fu- 


from Maine, and finds the rough, dry winds of ‘ 
the prairies’ much better for weak lungs than tame, Sap hag Soya? 98) GES GeeEeeENND Se 
the heavy fogs of New England. And I must voted for, in the noble Grace Seymour and the 


add, although I do not quite agree with her in } lovely Rose Ferguson, self-reliant women of 

this, that she is a staunch advocate of the | vigorous health, refined tastes and cultivated 

right of woman to the ballot. minds, able to organize their own lives and 
A letter from Ann Arbor, Mich., to the De- | shed sunshine upon the lives of others. 

troit Free Press, contains the following para- 

graph regarding an unsuccessful effort to in- 

duce Professor Moses Cuit Tyler to remove to 


In looking over the very able agument of 
Hon, Charles Cowley, delivered last March be- 
Cornell University :— fore the joint special committee of the Massa- 

“The anxiety that has been felt among the chusetts Legislature in behalf of the petitioners 
friends of the University over the almost ex- | for a ten hours’ law, we are struck by the fact 
pected resignation of Professor Tyler has | that the object sought was “to prohibit the 
—— yy “a ae manufacturers from employing any minor un- 
months ago between President White of Cor- | der eighteen years of age, and any female of 
nell University and Professor Tyler, in which | whatever age, in factory labor more than ten 
the latter was earnestly requested to sever his | hours in any one day.” The petitioners say 


connection with Michigan University and “ a 
accept a professorship in Cornell. The Pro- expressly, »“they do not ask that male ope 
fessor was offered a much larger salary than | ratives above the age of twenty-one years be 
he was receiving here. An assistant in his de- | debarred from making contracts (if they are so 
aay oe —— a = ‘a 5 indiscreet as to wish to do so) to work in facto- 
0 be confined to the department of the Eng- | _. ’ haem, 
lish language and literature, while here he is ries more than ten hours aday.” Now, inas 
at once professor of rhetoric, elocution and the | much as a ten hours’ law already exists 
English language and literature. The matter | for all minors employed in factories under 
was left undecided, until a few days ago he re- | fifteen years of age, we rejoice that the above 


ceived a telegram from President White, invit- P 
ing him to visit Cornell, hoping to induce him | Proposition was defeated in the Massachusetts 


to accept the offer. Professor Tyler accepted | Senate. That women of mature age should 
the invitation, and after remaining several | be debarred from making voluntary contracts 
days with President White, looking the ground | 44 work more than ten hours a day by the 
over, returned decided to continue in his 
present position. ‘The university has reason votes of men, and that too at the request of the 
to congratulate itself’ that so popular a Profes- | very male laborers who carefully refrain from 
sor and lecturer has not been prevailed upon | subjecting themselves to the same limitation, 
to leave it. would be a violation of equal rights unworthy 

Our readers will find in our advertising col- | of the nineteenth century. The application of 
umns the announcement of the Cleveland | the proposed limitation to all minors of both 
Homeopathic College for Women, which | sexes we should heartily approve, because mi- 
opens oy the second Tuesday of October. | nors are legitimate subjects of guardianship. 
This institution has been in existence four | But women are subjected to too many disabil- 
years, and has demonstrated the practicability | ities already under the guise of “protection” to 
of women organizing, managing and improv- | submit with patience to any new favors of this 
ing an institution for the thorough medical | nature. We hope that any future attempt to 
education of their sex. The enterprise may | passa ten hours’ law bearing unequally upon 
now be fairly numbered among the permanent | men and women will meet the united opposi- 


educational institutions of the country. The | tion of all Woman Suffragists, including our ~ 


college building is centrally located, easy of | friend, Judge Cowley, himself. 


mes ‘cc hg phere pene n The New York Independent, in an article on 
. +t3 : : “The Prospects of Disarmament,” takes a 
raluale ations and is povided forth | weryaacouragng view ofthe probabilities of 
: in the immediate future. e writer 
. ical | Peace 

ml are ame portnity for practic | fas lite hope that the present “srt of 
patients under charge of the professors. Ar- blood will teach permanent wisdom,” and finds 
rangements aha tn Bent hy by which an | 1 the predominance of Prussia and the hu- 
: miliation of France the seeds of bloody retri- 
aah int: we . bead | appry bution. He does not hope for any —— 
5 co eee ~ | of war as a result of the deadly certainty 
roc pen starr ae. which science and skill are giving to the ma- 
“ “ chinery of war, even if it were to become a 
ns sage a por — ae ge noraaeete mathematical certainty that the men who con- 
ecstsctmiaglins psn int sent to go upon the field of battle would never 

departments, and are well qualified for the re- leave it alive 
sponsible and important duty of teachers. In this nineteenth century after Christ, man 
We are glad that the noisy but not numer- | seems to remain the fighting animal that he 
ous party who have done their best to make | WS in the days of Nimrod, the mighty hunter, 


i i as . Christianity and civi- 
Woman Suffrage odious, by associating it in Mention’ which ee Mg J coleetion 


the public mind with detestable social theories | of Christianity to the daily life of individuals 
and the advocacy of scandalous immorality, ' and of nations, have not yet brought about the 
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reign of peace and goo:!-will on earth. Out of | 


the heart of man come wars and fightings, and 
until the heart of man lias undergone a very 
radical change, wars ail fightings will con- 
tinue to issue forth from it in deadly proces- 
sion. It is the passions, rather than the inter- 
ests of men, that provoke them to deadly con- 
flict; and the humiliation of defeat does not 
usually incline men to submission, but to re- 
venge. 


There is one experiment not yet tried which | 
This is the 


will result in the abolition of war. 
admission of woman to political partnership 
with man. Women are less belligerent than 
men. They are constitutionally averse to 
bloodshed. Since ‘‘out of the heart of man 
come wars and fightings,” let us try whether 
something better will not result from the 
combined hearts and minds of men and wo- 
men, 





HORACE GREELEY AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. Theodore Tilton, editor and proprietor 
of the Golden Age,is exceedingly radical in 
his opinions on the subject of marriage and 
divorce, and is aware that Mr. Horace Greeley 
is intensely conservative on these questions. 
Mr. Tilton also professes an ardent devotion 
to Woman Suffrage, but his interest in Free 
Divorce is apparently much stronger. And 
so, being naturally desirous to make the Gold- 
en Age attractive and conspicuous, he lays a 
little plan in which the interests of Woman 
Suffrage are entirely overlooked. 

Mr. Tilton writes a criticism on Mr. Gree- 
ley’s lamentable attitude as the leading oppo- 
nent of Woman Suffrage, and ascribes Mr. 
Greeley’s opposition to the fact that his views 
are conservative on the marriage question, ap- 
parently forgetting— 

1st. That Woman Suffrage has no more to 
do with the marriage question than manhood 
suffrage has todo with it; and 

2d. That nine-tenths of the Woman Suffra- 
gists of the United States are just as con- 
servative on the marriage question as Mr. 
Greeley himself; and 

3d. That one of the incidental benefits of 
Woman Suffrage will be the political expres- 
sion of woman’s constitutional aversion to 
changes in domestic relations, and more 
stringent legislation for the punishment and 
suppression of vice. 

To show that we do not censure Mr. Til- 
ton without cause we will quote his language 
in the original article which drew out Mr. 
Greeley’s rejoinder. After stating Mr. Gree- 
ley’s views on Marriage and Divorce, Mr. Til- 
ton says:— 

It is these views which underlie all the 
criticisms that the Tribune so ruthlessly and 
rudely makes on Woman Suffrage... . Peo- 
ple who imagine that Mr. Greeley will one 
day veer round towards Woman Suffrage do 
not understand that he must first change 
his fundamental convictions of the proper 


moral relations between husband and wife, 
not only in this world but also in the next. 


On the contrary, as Woman Suffragists, 
we say that because Mr. Greeley holds these 
fundamental convictions, all the more he is 
logically bound to advocate Woman Suflrage, 
and that he will do so whenever he is con- 
vinced, as wé are, that Woman Suffrage 
means purity, not license. 

In thus impliedly coupling Woman Suf- 
frage with Free Divorce, Mr. Tilton seems 
to us equally unjust to the movement and to the 
men and women who advocate it. But if his 
object was merely to create a sensation, re- 
gardless of the disastrous consequences of 
arousing prejudice and antagonizing public 
sentiment against woman's right of self-goy- 
ernment, he certainly accomplished the object. 

For no sooner is the red flag of Free Di- 
vorce displayed before Mr. Greeley’s some- 
what morbid vision than that very honest, 
but wrong-headed, editor “makes for it’’ sub- 
stantially as follows: ‘“‘Yes, I am opposed to 
Woman Suffrage just for that very reason.” 
He says :— 

You are right, eminently right, Mr. Edi- 
tor, in asserting that my conviction of the 
proper indissolubility of marriage is the main- 
spring of my hostility to Woman Suffrage and 
to the social philosophy from which many 
vainly seek to separate the woman move- 
My conception of the nature and 
scope of the marriage relation renders my 
conversion to Woman Suffrage a moral im- 
possibility. 

Now right here lies the fallacy which mis- 
leads Mr. Greeley and which it is ‘the busi- 
ness of Woman Suffragists to expose. What 
we assert is woman’s equal right with man to 
say what shall be the law in regard to mar- 
riage and diyorce and everything else in which 
she has an equal interest. If a majority of 
men and women believe in the indissolubility 
of marriage, they will so ordain. If not, they 
will ordain otherwise. And if the question of 
“easy divorce’ were to be decided to-day by 
the suffrages of women we think it would be 
overwhelmingly voted down. Unless we are 
very much mistaken, Mr. Greeley’s views 
would find far more general favor among 
women than among men. 

However this may be, the recognition of 
woman’s equality in marriage cannot fail to 
enhance the average permanence of the rela- 
tion. Because subjection always breeds dis- 
content, the more equitable the contract, 
the more likely will it be to satisfy both par- 
ties. Nine-tenths of our present matrimonial 
discord grows out of the legal and social in- 
equalities that Woman Suffragists are seeking 
to remove. 








Mr. Greeley for the moment forgets that | ed by the Legislature. In point of fact, proba- 


| many of the women he most loves and hon- | bly not a Legislature has adjourned, since 1780, 


| ors are Woman Suffragists. In his commend- 


| expressed by half a dozen prominent persons, 
he overlooks the fact that the great body of 
Woman Suffragists withdrew from all afflia- 
tion with these persons, two years ago, on ac- 
count of their connecting these views with 
suffrage. Mr. Greeley ought to know that the 


was formed for the very purpose of limiting 
our demand to WomaAn’s EquaLity oF 
Rieuts in and out of marriage. Apparently, 
he is not aware that Mr. Tilton’s efforts to 
bring about a marriage of incompatibles, by 
merging the two societies, have utterly failed ; 
that the so-called “National” Society, after- 
wares merged in the “Union” Society, has 
ceased to exist, leaving the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, with its twelve 
auxiliary State societies and the Northwes- 
tern Association (which stands upon the same 
basis), in undisputed possession of the field. 
Mr. Greeley has not ceased to admire Mar- 
geret Fuller, the friend of his early manhood. 
He has not lost his regard for Lucy Stone and 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell. He remembers 
Phebe and Alice Cary. He esteems Lydia 
Maria Child and Harriet Beecher Stowe. We 
respectfully remind him that all these were 
and are Woman Suffragists. Indeed, there is 
hardly asingle American woman publicly dis- 
tinguished for intellectual and meral worth, 
who doves not express herself as desirous of 
helping to make the laws she is required to 
obey. Hundreds of men whom he esteems— 
divines like Chapin, Beecher, Channing, Ha- 
ven, and Bishop Simpson,—lawyers like Judge 
Hoar and Chief Justice Chase,—statesmen 
like Henry Wilson, George W. Julian, B. F. 
Wade and George William Curtis,—reformers 
like William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips,—philanthropists like Dr. Howe and 
Frank Sanborn,—all these are upon our side. 
To exchange the approbation of such men 
and women for the applause of the ignorant, 
the sensual and the vulgar, for the approval 
of Rev. Mr. Fulton and the sympathy of Mrs. 
Gen. Sherman, simply because license seeks 
to conceal itself beneath the guise of liber- 
ty, is unworthy of so good a man as Horace 
Greeley or of so influential a newspaper .as 
the New York Tribune. i. B. B. 


WOMEN AS JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 


The Daily Advertiser, with an unfriendli- 
ness towards the Justices of the Suoreme 
Court which I should not have expected in 
that quarter, seeks to revive the controversy 
over their senile opinion in relation to the ap- 
pointment of women as justices of the peace. 
One of the Advertiser’s preliminary remarks 
is that “if the people are to be appealed t> in 
caucuses and newspapers to override the de- 
cision of the court, it might be well to act ad- 
visedly and after a fair examination of the 
| question.” ‘To which I reply that if an appeal 
to caucuses and newspapers is the only means 
of compelling the Supreme Court, in such 
cases as this, to “act advisedly and after a fair 
examination of the question,” itis fortunate 
that there is some one tomake the appeal. In 
the Convention of 1820 it was held, by Judge 
Story and others, to be dangerous to give ju- 
dicial opinions on points not argued before the 
court; now it is acknowledged that a threaten- 
ed or actual appeal to the public is necessary 
to secure even an examination of the question 
submitted. The publie will be likely to gain 
something, in deliberation, hereafter, though, 
with the present court, it will be a stretch of 
hopefulness to expect law or sense. 

The blundering unfriendliuess of the Adver- 
tiser consists in its attempting to argue the 
| question which the justices had an instinct 
| could not be argued, on that side. The opin- 
| ion of the court was, in brief, that as ~yomen 
never have been justices, therefore they can 
never be justices, under the present Constitu- 
tion. It was based wholly on unbroken prec- 
edent, except indeed that mysterious sentence 
in the first part of theirstatement which seemed 
to say that because the office of justice of the 
peace was a judicial one, and because it must 
be exercised in person, therefore under the 
Constitution women could not hold it. This 
was very much as if one should say, “The Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts con- 
sists of six justices, and their tenure of office 
is during good behavior, therefore there is no 
danger of the potato bug coming eastward.” 
But unbroken precedent, though it might be 
held an objection to the legality of any newly 
proposed thing, and held to require legislation 
to overcome it, is no constitutional objection 
in a case where the Constitution is absolutely 
silent. As I have shown heretofore, the fol- 
lowing section of the Constitution gives the 
Legislature complete power to correct unbrok- 
en precedent :— 

All the laws which have heretofore been 
adopted, used and approved in the Province, 
Colony or State of Massachusetts Bay, and 
usually practiced on in the courts of law, shall 
still remain and be in full force, until altered 
or repealed by the Legislature ; such parts only 


excepted as are repugnant to the rights and 
liberties contained in this Constitution. 


“Repugnant” laws, no matter how unbrok- 
en the precedent in their favor, were abolished 
at once; all others, not continued or implied 
‘ in the Constitution, were subject to be abolish- 








| able disgust at the views of social questions 


AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION | 


without altering or repealing some of these | 
“laws.” The Justices did not pretend that | 


| there was anything in the masculine pronoun | 


; 
| 
| 
j 


| 


argument. They were not such fools as that. | 
When they said that a law which the Constitu- 
tion gave the Legislature express power to alter | 
and repeal was itself a part of the Constitution | 


| —and they said this as clearly as their imper- | 


fect and driveling knowledge of the English | 
language would allow them to—they were ab- | 
surd enough; but the masculine pronoun ab- | 
surdity they did not fall into. This was re- 
served for the Advertiser. It says:— 

Thus “men” and “his” and “him” are often 
used where it is obvious that both sexes are 
intended, while “persons” is sometimes applied, 
which has uniformly been construed to mean 
men, as distinguished from women. In one or 
two cases, to avoid all possibility of misunder- 
standing, the word “male” is used: Thus we 
read in the Bill of Rights, “all men are born 
free,’ etc. “No subject shall be hurt for 
worshiping God in the manner most agreea- 
ble to his own conscience.’ “Every individual 
has a right to be protected in the enjoyment 
of his lite, liberty,” ete. “He ought to obtain 
yee freely,” etc. And all through the Dec- 

aration of Rights these terms obviously em- 
brace both sexes as well as all classes o 
sons. 

“Uniformly been construed.” That is to say, 
if the question has ever been raised, the male 
court has always decided in favor of the male 
prerogative. This may be so; but I venture 
to ask for the citations. It may be that a 
bench of Massachusetts judges, before the pres- 
ent era of imbecility, has decided that ‘‘man” 
in some cases means ‘‘woman,” but that “per- 
son” always means man ; but I don’t believe 
it, and call for the proof. There are places in 
the Constitution where “person” must include 
both sexes; and in the earliest provision relat- 
ing to the qualification of voters (Art. 4, Sec. 
3, Chap. 1,) the suffrage is confined to “male 
persons,” which shows that when the framers 
of the Constitution meant to exclude women 
from the category of ‘‘persons” they explicitly 
saidso, An examination of the whole instru- 
ment will show a very careful exclusion of the 


per- 


ing a masculine qualification, from all parts of 
the Constitution except those which fix the 
title to the right of suffrage. Says the Adver- 
tiser: “In prescribing who may be Senators 





or Representatives, no reference is made to sex 
| except as indicated by the words his and he, 
| which, as we have seen in the Bill of Rights, are 
applied to either or both sexes. Whereas, when 
defining who shall be voters, it limits the right 
to ‘male inhabitants’ or ‘male persons’ or 
‘male citizens,” And it adds that the sex of 
the Governor, Secretary, and so on, is only 
specified by “he” and “his.’’ So of justices of 
the peace, it is said that “in order that the peo- 
ple may not suffer from the long continuance 
in place of any justice of the peace who shall 
fail of discharging the important duties of his 
office,’ a tenure of seven years is provided. 
|By the way, why does not sound logic require 
that a similar brief tenure shall be provi ‘ed for 
justices of our higher courts who shall “fail of 
discharging” their “important duties”?| “So 
it is provided that every person appointed or 
commissioned to any judicial, executive, mili- 
tary or other office under the government, 
shall, before he enters upon the discharge of 
the business,” &e. This the Advertiser holds 
gxcludes all women from judicial office. Or 
rather, it says, “If any one shall now insist 
that a woman may be commissioned or act as 
a justice of the peace in view of language 
like this, we are at a loss to see why she is not 
equally eligible to the place of Governor, or 
Attorney-General, or captain of the militia, or 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court.” She is, 
of course, unless some word is used which @x- 
pressly implies a qualification of sex. I am 
not sure but there is some such word in that 
part of the Constitution which relates to the 
qualification of members of the militia, but in 
relation to the other officers there is none,and 
there is less pretense of any such word in re- 
lation to judicial offices than any other. Why, 
if the Advertis-r’s assumption be correct in its 
last quotation from the Constitution, and in 
its assertion as to the constraction which has 
invariably been placed on the word “per- 
son,’ the Constitution has been broken already, 
by legislative act and gubernatorial appoint- 
ment—of women to office. “Any person ap- 
pointed or commissioned to any judicial, exec- 
utive, military or other office, shall, before he 
enters upon the discharge of the business of 
his place or office, take and subscribe the fol- 
lowing declaration and oaths or affirmations.” 
[Here follows the oath of office.] Now if 
“person,” as the Advertiser says, excludes wo- 
men, all laws authorizing the appointment of 
women to oflice are void, and Mrs. Howland, 
Mrs. Durant, and other women who now hold 
office in this State by executive appointment, 
must relinquish their places. Perhaps the 
raising of the question by some young gentle- 
man of the conservative profession may result 
in another luminous decision which shall stay 
the tide of female encroachment upon the ju- 
dicial officestof this Commonwealth. “Resist 
beginnings.” WARRINGTON. 








To be happy is not the purpose of our being, 
but to deserve happiness.—Fichte. 





11 AVE fire-proof, perennial enjoyments call- 
ed employments.—Jean Paul Richter. 


word “male,” or of any word necessarily imply- [ 
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142 Tremont Street, 





MACHINE. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 


Cor. Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


Read the following testimonials in regard to these popular machines :— 


LETTER FROM “FANNY FERN.” 


judgment does not approach this in utility.” 


. 
“My dressmaker, who has had ten years’ experience in the use of sewing machines, gives the Willcox & 
Gibbs her unqualified preference. I have myself owned one of another make, for eight years, which in my 


“Fanny Fery.” 


ANOTHER FROM THE SAME LADY. 


“Unfortunately, some of us are born with yznves; and I confess that the monotonous war of a sewing 


machine in the house has sometimes sent me out of it. 
Sewing Machines’—the NAME attracted me—‘SILENT!’ 
erating.” 


more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I 


LETTER FROM MRS. PEASE, OF THE 


I have lately been making a trial of one of the ‘Silent 
I find that one can easily listen to reading, while op- 
“Fanny Fery.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mrs, Henry Warp Brercner, of Brooklyn, in a letter to the inventor of the “Self-Sewer,” says:—“I have 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, ani Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines, I use the Willcox & Gibbs 


have yet tried.”’ 
FIVE POINTS MISSION, NEW YORK. 


“I have used one of your machines six or seven years, and have been greatly pleased with it, Much of | 
this time it has been used in making clothing for a family of twanty to thirty boys. An aged mother, and a 
little girl in our family, have both used my Willcox & Gibbs, with great success and satisfaction. One of my 
friends, who has in her house tic) double-thread machines, usually brings a quantity of work when she visits 








me.” Mrs, L. M. Pease, Five Points Mission, New York. 
Aug. 5. 4t 
H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
June 10, 3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. _ 6m 








Chauncy-Hall School. 


The Forty-fourth year wi!l commence on the 11th 
of September. A complete course of instruction is 
| te to both sexes, commencing in the Preparatory 

partment with the rudiments, and fitting pupils for 
business, scientific schools, or college. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c., may be found at 
the bookstores of Ly ee & Co., and A. Williams & 
Co., and at Thomas Groom & Co's, The Principal 
may be seen at the Schoolhouse in Essex Street, on 
Saturdays, and on Friday and Saturday, Sept. 8th and 





THRIFT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Greenpoint, L. 1., on East River, Opposite New 
York. Conducted upon practical and phrenological 
principles. Begins Sept. 13th. Mrs. 5S. B. Shaw, 
Principal. Refers to Rev. C. 8S. Harrower, Pastor St. 
Luke’s M. E. Church, New York; Mr. Albert Turner, 
Fowler & Wells’ Phrenological Rooms, New York; 
Hon. John H. Ketcham, and others. 2t Aug. 19. 





The Homoeopathic College and 


Hospital for Women, 
IN CLEVELAND, On10, commences its winter course 
of Medical Lectures the second Tuesday in October, 
which end the firstof Marchensuing. Students must 
enter the first day of the term. Address 
Bb. CYRIAX, M. D.. 
Aug. 19. 10t Dean of the Faculty. 





Charles Cowley, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27,) 


Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19t 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


North College Avenue and Twenty-Sec- 
. @nd Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The twenty-second annual session will begin on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1871. 


| Clinical advantages of an extended character are 
provided. 
For Catalogue and other information, address 
h RESTON, M. D., Dean. 
Or EMELINE H,. CLEVELAND, M. D., Szo’y. 


For High Schools! 
THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


A want long felt will now be supplied. The HOUR 
OF SINGING, compiled by the distinguished compos- 
er, L.O. EMERSON, and by W. 8. TILDEN, a faithful 
and successful Teacher of Music in High Schools, is 
filled with good and appropriate music, which may be 
sung iu one, two or three parts, and a portion in four 
parts. There is also a Comprehensive Elementary 
Course, and a Collection of “Hymns and Tunes” for 
opening and closing. 

Price, 90 cents. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 








Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 
E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCEKS, 


Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
a G. STEVENS. Mary E. ora, 
an. 21. | 


—— 





MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, | 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle St., { 
BOSTON. | 

wees MARSTON, Proprietor. | 





tf 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE 4ND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 

gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A delightful, sunny house on south side of Pinckney 


ly Aug. 5. 





9th, from 9 to 2 o'clock, when arrangements for the | Street. Rent moderate. 
omnes you willbe made. CUSHINGS & LARD. Aug.5. tf R.E. APTHORP, Post Building. 
ug. 19. Bibi oc ih Cite tal 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A large and convenient house on Pinckney Street 
near Louisburg Square. 
Aug.5. tf RR. E. APTHORP, Post Building. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 


Fo , by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
con. Dealeomante Depot, 1 Washington wens. 
ay 27. y 


A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| cae Do Oa 6 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 








CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 
C. W. TurNer. H. R. CHenry 
June 24. ly 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Oflice, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

‘THOSE WHO HAVE FaILEp TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Speac can be consulted 
upen all Diseases. ly Jan 28, 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST.,. 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 








MENTS, 
86 Tremont Street, 
May 27. fal BOSTON, MASS. tf 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office=-=-579 Tremont Street 
near Union Park, ‘ Boston. 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 











Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Ofice Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 15. 


W. F. STONE, 
DENTIST, 


' No, 25 Winter Street, Boston. 
May 20. Over Chandler’s, room No. 10. 3m 




















A CHILD OF EARTH. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 





I wandered long beside the alien waters, 
For summer suns were warm, and winds 
were dead— 
Fields fair as hope were stretching on before 


me, | be thirty-five without taking a wife, was a fact little hard o” hearin’ latterly.” 


Forbidden paths were pleasant to my tread. | 


From boughs that hung between me and the | 
heavens 

I gathered summer fruitage red and gold— | 
For me the idle singers sang of pleasure ; 
My days went by like stories that are told. | 


On my rose-tree grew roses for my plucking, | 
As red as love* or pale as tender pain— 
I found no thorns to vex me in my garlands; 
Each day was good, and nothing bloomed in 
vain. 


Sometimes I danced, as in a dream, to music, 
And kept quick time with many flying feet, 
And some one praised me in the music’s 
pauses, 
And very young was life, and love was sweet. 
How could I listen to the low voice calling— 
“Come hither, leave thy music and thy 
mirth’’? * 
How could I stop to hear of far-off Heaven ?— 
L lived, and loved, and was a child of earth. 


Then came a hand and took away my treas- 
ures, 
Dimmed my fine gold, and cut my. rose-tree 
down, 
Changed my dance music into mournful meas- 
ures, 
Quenched the bright day, and turned my 
green fields brown; 


Till, walking lonely through the empty places 
Where love and I no more kept holiday, 

My sad eyes, growing wonted to the darkness, 
Beheld a new light shining far away. 


And I could bear my hopes should lie around 
me, 
Dead like my flowers, fallen before their 
time, ; 
For well I knew some tender spring would raise 
them 
To brighter blossoms in that far-off clime, 


Where shines the light of an unending morn- 
ing, 
Where fair things bloom, but never any die; 
And the glad rose of a celestial dawning 
Flushes the heavenly heights, eternally. 
—Golden Age. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


dtliscellany. 
REUBEN’S IDEAL, 


{From Hearth and Home.) 





Hillside farm was without a mistress. Why 
a man like Reuben Golding, who, as the gos- 
sips declared, ‘‘might have his pick among the 
girls for twenty miles around,” should live to 


that sorely puzzled the people of Newton. 

“It must be dreadful lonely for him in that 
big house,” sighed all the good mothers of 
marriageable daughters. 

“Reuben’s a smart fellow; forehanded too. 
There ain’t a better farm than his anywhere 
else in the country,” chorused the practical, 
far-seeing papas. 

‘He has too high notions'ever to marry any 
girl round here!” said other young farmers 
whose blooming brides had faded into weary, 
careworn housekeepers. And that Reuben 
Golding would go through the woods and bring 
home a crooked stick at last, was the unani- 
mous verdict of the Newton portion of that 
class that rejoices in the happy appellation of 
“anxious and aimless.” 

Old Deacon Golding’s heart had been set on 
his son’s becoming a minister, and he had not 
spared money in trying to carry out this plan. 

‘Because I’ve cleared stun’ from a farm all 
my life like my father before me, is no sign 
Reuben should do so,” stoutly maintained the 
deacon, in defiance of his neighbor’s expressed 
opinion that the only son should follow his 
father’s calling, and not allow the Hillside 
property to pass out of the Golding family. 

But the idea of a profession was distasteful 
to Reuben, and after his father’s death he aban- 
doned his studies for the employment that 
seemed to offer the most healthful freedom, 
and found in the care of his farm not only ac- 
tive work for both mind and body, but also 
leisure for quiet thought and study. So far 
as material comforts were concerned, the su- 
perior housekeeping of Widow Jackson, who 
had lived at Hillside since the death of Reu- 
ben’s mother, left him nothing to desire; and 
for society he had his only sister Alice. But 
after a few years, Alice married and went to 
her husband’s home in a distant Western city. 

“I s’pose the next thing we hear, Reuben, 
you'll be steppin’ off,” said Widow Jackson, 
the morning after the wedding, as she came 
to the front door to look at the stage drive 
away with the happy pair, and to throw an 
old shoe after the bride for luck. 

“Time enough yet!” was the laughing reply; 
and the young man lazily tipped back his chair 
on the cool, vine-shaded porch, and watched 





VISION OF THE DEATH OF BEATRICE. 
{Translated from Dante by D. G. RossEtT1.] 





I was a thinking how life fails in us 
Suddenly after a little while, 
When Love sobbed ift my heart, which is 
his home. 
Whereby my spirit waxed so dolorous 
That in myself I said, with sick recoil, 

‘Yea, to my lady too this death must 

come.” 

And therewithal such a bewilderment 
Possessed me that I shut my eyes for peace; 
And in my brain did cease 

Order of thought, and every healthful thing; 
Afterward, wandering 
‘Amid a swarm of doubts that came and 
went, 
Some certain women’s faces hurried by, 
And shrieked tome: “Thou too shalt die, shalt 
die!’ 


Then saw I many broken, hinted sights, 
In the uncertain state I stepped into, 
We seemed to be I know not in what 
place, 
Where ladies through the street, like mourn- 
ful lights, 
Ran with loose hair, and eyes that frighted 
you 
By their own terror, and a pale amaze; 
The while, little by little, as I thought, 
The sun ceased, and the stars began to gather, 
And each wept at the other. 
And birds dropped in mid-flight out of the 
sky, 
And earth shook suddenly ; 
And I was ’ware of one, hoarse and tired 
out, 
Who asked of me: “Hast thou not heard it 
said, 
Thy lady, she that was so fair, is dead 2” 


Then lifting up mine eyes, as the tears came, 


the dancing shalows of the leaves upon the 
grass. “Indepe ence forever, Mrs. Jackson!” 

“Humph! you'll sing a different tune one of 
these days, or I'll miss my guess. I’ve heard 
people talk before now,” and Widow Jackson 
began a vigorous putting to rights of the scat- 
tered articles in the hall. 

“Better begin the tune for me,” calied out 
teuben. 

“Would if I was twenty years younger,” re- 
torted the old lady rather tartly as she retreat- 
ed into the kitchen. 

“Time enough yet,” seemed indeed to be 
Reuben’s motto in the affair of matrimony, and 
as the years rolled on, he began to be regarded 
by his friends as a confirmed old bachelor. 

Had he, then, “high notions,’’ as his ac- 
quaintances affirmed ? 

“T shall never find her,’ was his inward 
thought. “This bright, earnest, sweet-faced 
woman, possessing qualities of mind and soul 
that make her a companion in the highest 
sense of the term. Having a noble ideal, is it 
not weak to accept a lower? Happiness at 
the expense of the soul’s growth costs too 
much. I will plod on contentedly.” 

But the rare flower fur which we search 
eagerly over and beyond our path may all the 
while be blossoming under our feet, and this 
truth was Reuben about to realize, 

What sudden influence had compelled him 
we shall probably never know; but that he 
had some unusual purpose in mind this fair 
Sunday morning, was evident from the extra 
pains bestowed on his toilet, and the frequent 
ejaculations that escaped his lips. 

“To go through life clinging to an ideal is 
like trying to satisfy the longings for home 
with a photograph!’ and Reuben concluded 
this oracular remark with a flourish of the 
brush as he smoothed his short locks of wavy 
dark hair. The little old-fashioned looking- 
glass reflected a cheerful, sensible face with 





I saw the Angels, like a rain of manna, 
In a long flight flying back heavenward, 
Having a little cloud in front of them, 


After the which they went and said, “Ho- | 


sanna!”’ ’ 
And, if they had said more, you should 
have heard. 
Then Love spoke thus: ‘*Now all shall be 
made clear; 
Come and behold our lady where she lies.” 
These idle phantasies 
Then carried me to see my lady dead; 
And, standing at her head, 
Her ladies put a white vail over her; 
And with her was such yery humbleness 
That she appeared to say, “I am at peace,’ 


resolute, keen gray eyes. The face of a man 
who, as somebody remarks, “had always done 
| his own thinking,” and who had consequently 
| @ large share of what in New England is 
deemed better than learning—common sense. 
It must have been a pleasant purpose that 
actuated his conduct, for he smiled as he mur- 
mured :— “Will it be selfish to try to win this 
fair young girl to brighten my home with her 
apple-blossom face?” The smile died away 
as the disturbing thought intruded itself. 
“Perhaps she will not care for the staid, grave 
man nearly twice her senior.” But there was 
no drawing back from his quiet decision. 
After Reuben had resolyed to do a thing, it 
was not his nature to dilly-dally; so, late that 
afternoon, when the swallows were twittering, 
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| and faint rose-flushes in the sky marked the | impatient. If you are not yet ready to talk, 


| sun’s going down, he harnessed the bay mare 
to his light buggy, and drove slowly down the 
mountain road. 


| will you listen to me?” 
| 


And now was Hetty’s turn to be surprised. 


| Too happy for speech, she bowed her head | 
“Du tell!” exclaimed Widow Jackson, peer- | and satin mute delight and wonder at the un- | 


ing from the dairy window. ‘What on earth | expected avowal that fell upon her ears; and 


| is Reuben Goldin’ ridin’ off for? Got on his 
best clothes, too. There ain’t no meetin’ nor 


in his words forgot her own recital. 
When the moonbeams lighted up the low 


| nothin’ this evenin’,as I know on’, leastwise I | parlor, Jonathan Elder and his wife came in 


didn’t hear the parson give out any notis this 
| mornin’. P’r'aps he did, though; I’m gittin’ a 


Ah, Widow Jackson! The notice of the 
meeting for which Reuben was bound was giv- 
en out when the world was new, and there are | 
no ears so dull that they cannot hear it. 

The sweet June air was fragrant with clover 





perfume, and musical with the gurgling melody | 
of bobolinks. | 

As the farmer's eyes wandered over his broad> 
beautiful fields, rich with long green bristling | 
spears of grass and grain, his heart swelled 
with honest pride. “Surely it were no bad fate 
to become mistress of Hillside!” 

A shout broke in upon his meditations. 

“Hello, Reuben! Going to the village?” 
and neighbor Cole, jogging slowly homeward 
with his wife, reined up his horses beside the 
bay mare. 

Now, in order to reach his destination, Reu- 
ben was not necessarily obliged to pass through 
the village, but to avoid the shower of teasing 
questions sure to follow this confession, he an 
swered carelessly, “Yes; is anything wanted ?” 

With that delightful inconsequence that dis- 
tinguishes your Yankee questioner, neighbor 
Cole replied, “Oh, no! Only thought I'd in- 
quire.’’ 

“Good evening, then!” said Reuben coolly, 
and on trotted the horse, glad as her master to 
be released. 

“Wal, of all close-mouthed critters, Reub. 
Goldin’ is the beateree!” and the discomfited 
old man whipped up his horses. “I'll bet 
what you dare, Judith, that he’s bound for 
Jonathan Elder’s! If Reub. was a dozen year’ 
younger now, I should think he was after that 
Hetty Elder.” 

“Reuben allers set great store by Miss Elder,” 
rejoined the good woman. “She and his 
mother were great friends, you know. He 
does go there a sight, but I guess it don’t méan 
nothin’. As for Hetty, what anybody can ad- 
mire in that pale little Quaker is more’n I can 
tell,” and Mrs. Cole was aware of a vague feel- 
ing of irritation as if somehow her own raddy- 
cheeked daughter had received a slight. 
“No!” exclaimed her husband emphatically. 
“Don’t believe she ever did a day’s work in her 
life! Ifa girl can’t make good bread and 
cook a biled diuner she ain’t wuth much.” 

Could Reuben have heard these remarks of 
the worthy couple, he would have pursued his 
way as serenely as he was now doing, for 
well he knew that for possession of all sweet, 
domestic, womanly virtues, one might look 
far and wide and find nobody comparable to 
dear little Hetty Elder. 

And when had she not known Reuben? As 
achild she had been petted by him, and later, 
as she grew to womanhood, had his thoughtful, 
brotherly kindness filled her whole life. 

What wonder, then, that*he gradually be- 
came the most important person in her little 
world? He brought books to read to her, as- 
sisted her in her studies, interested himself in 
all her plans, and yet, “He treats me like a 
child still!’ was Miss Hetty’s indignant pro- 
test to herself. “However, he shall see!” but 
whether this was a threat or a promise on her 
part does not appear at this stage of our story. 

Notwithstanding Reuben’s frequent visits to 
the Elder farm-house, it now seemed to him 
that he arrived there for the first time, and a 
strange thrill came over him as he saw Hetty 
sitting alone by the open window, her slender, 
white-robed figure making a charming picture, 
framed by the drooping honeysuckles and 
climbing roses. 

As Reuben entered she threw aside the 
book whose leaves she had been idly turn- 
ing, and rose to greet him. 

“Father and mother have driven over to 
the village. They will be glad to see thee.” 

“And you, Hetty ?” 

“Oh, I am always glad!” and a faint blush 
accompanied her frank reply. ‘Thee is par- 
ticularly welcome this evening, Reuben, for I 
have something to tell thee. Sit down and 
wait unti! I get courage to begin.” 

Wonderingly, Reuben obeyed; and seeing 
her color come and go, and the little hands 
tremble, he said gently,“Take time, Hetty; and 
when you finish, I, too, have a story to tell.” 

Wishing to reiissure her by not seeming to 
notice her evident agitation, he stooped down, 
and picked up the book that had fallen from 
her lap, and glanced carelessly over its pages. 

“What have you here? something new?” 

The volume bore the unpretending title,“A 
Woman’s Poems.” 

Xeuben read on, listlessly at first, then with 
absorbing interest; while Hetty watched him 
eagerly. At last he exclaimed: “These show 
more than ordinary ability. The author, who- 
ever she may be, is a true poet!” 

In the deepening shadows of twilight, he 
could not see the bright glow on his compan- 
ion’s face at his words, nor its happy, proud 
expression. Laying the book on the table, he 








| from their drive. 


“I suppose,” said Jonathan, as he shook 
hands with Reuben, “that Hetty has been 
telling thee about her book of poems.’’ 

This, then, was Hetty’s unspoken story. ‘In 
a flash, the whole truth dawned upon Reuben. 
He looked quickly around, but she had van-. 
ished from the room. 

“That is like thee, pa,” placidly reproved 
motherly Mrs. Elder. “Thee is always putting 
thy oar into the wrong place. The child will 
never forgive thee!” 

“Thee may think it strange, Reuben,” she 
resumed, “not to have been told before; but 
Hetty is modest about her work, and, above 
all, dreads thy criticism, I think she has a 
true gift,” concluded Mrs. Elder, with a 
touch of genuine maternal pride. 

“She has, indeed !” exclaimed Reuben, warm- 
ly. “But I must hear the story from her own 
lips,’? and he hastened in pursuit of the fair 
runaway. 

The flutter ofa white dress guided him down 
the garden path. Reuben paused a few steps 
from the graceful form waiting to receive him. 

“What hope is there, Hetty, for a man who 
passes half his lifetime in serene self-com- 
placency, and suddenly awakens toa full con- 
sciousness of his blindness and stupidity ?” 

The answer that Hetty gave need not be 
told; that it was sweet and comforting cannot 
be doubted, since the next spring-time Hill- 
side farm had a mistress, and Reuben Golding 
realized his ideal. 





WOMEN AT THE CAPITAL. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 





{From Every Saturday.} 

In addition to the two great general classes 
of women, the fashionable and the domestic, 
Washington has the female lobbyists, the cor- 
respondents, and the government clerks. 

I had always heard a great deal about those 
fair lobbyists—that they were perilously pret- 
ty and persistent, and that “their name was 
legion’’—but I have seen, or at least known, 
but very few of them. I did know one brave 
lady of this sort, a few years ago. She hada 
claim,—I doubt not a just one; but all the 
more hopeless for that, people said,—and in 
her desperation she clutched at every straw of 
possible influence and advantage. She did 
not get her bill through that session, nor the 
next; but she worried it through at last 
Since that time I have never doubted the doc- 
trine of the “perseverance of the saints.” 

If she had been younger, her claim would 
have been stronger. 

Youth and beauty, tact and elegant dress, 
are the great aids of the female lobbyist. 
The celebrated Mrs. C is a pretty, dark- 
eyed, dark-ringletéd, girlish person. Madame 
Lola Montes would have made a magnificent 
lobbyist, with her wonderful, bewitching eyes, 
her lovely hair, her wit, her spirit, her match- 
less audacity. She could have got through a 
modest little claim of a hundred thousand or 
two, for losses incurred through eminent 
and faithful disloyalty during the war,—she 
could have got a commission for a statue as 
big as the Cardiff giant, of our late lamented 
President, Andrew Johnson. 

Seriously, I believe that the number of fe- 
male lobbyists is much exaggerated, and that 
almost every woman of them is working in 
the interest of some man whom she loves, or 
for children depending on her. 

The lady-correspondents are an enterpris- 
ing, energetic, hard-working, wide-awake set 
of women. They are well paid—though I 
think not so well as men would be for the 
same kind and amount of labor. It is a fine 
field for a clever, prompt, cultivated, conscien- 
tious woman, who is willing to work hard 
and has tact, courage, and self-reliance. But 
she will need daily to pray to be delivered 
from the temptation to praise unduly, to blame 
unjustly, to flatter, and to satirize. I want to 
see all these women-writers here stand by wo- 
men, faithfully, valiantly, whenever legisla- 
tion touches their interests, and through good 
and evil, minority and majority reports. As 
writers, they have done wel! thus far; they 
can do better if they will give more careful 
study to great political measures and the char- 
acters of leading politicians; if they will write 
more for men and women, and less for fops 
and fine ladies. Descriptions of receptions 
and balls, suppers and costumes, are more 
properly left to Jenkins. They belong to 
his province, and a woman should be too mag- 
nanimous to cut into his narrow sphere. 

Now to women in the Departments: When 
Salmon P. Chase and Edwin M. Stanton first 
appointed female clerks in the Treasury and 
War Office, it was a brave, and, as Kossuth 
might say,a pivotal act—though apparently 
necessitated by the calamities and exigencies 
of war. It was generally thought to be a tem- 
porary measure of economy, and a concession 
to loyal and suffering womanhood,—but I do 








went over to Hetty’s side. “I am growing 


not believe those great Secretaries so meant it. 





If they did, they “builded better than they 
knew.” 

In the character of taskmaster and paymas- 
ter for women, our Uncle Samuel is hardly 
the munificent old fellow he is represented. 
Taking the great cost of living into account, 
—for Washington is a wickedly expensive 
place,—$900 a year is not such a princely in- 
come after all. I know some lady-clerks— 
widows, with only a few children and an inva- 
lid parent or two to support—who really 
seem quite put to it to get along on that sala- 
ry. Among the few who have been able to 
lay by any money is a certain model wife, 
who for some years has been allowed, by spe- 
cial favor, to take home and perform all the 
work of her paralyzed husband. Fearing 
always dismissal, though wonderfully fitted 
for her position, she has managed every year 
to save something from her husband’s salary. 
By the way, if that husband whom she has so 
long toiled for, and tenderly nursed, should 
die to-day, the. childless widow could, : by law, 
only have her “thirds” of those hard earnings 
and careful savings,—the bulk would go to her 
husband’s nephews. Pleasant prospect—for 
the nephews! 

In the Foreign Department of the Fost-of- 
fice isa beautiful young lady, a most accom- 
plished linguist, who for some years past has 
mainly supported an invalid father, once a 
wealthy New York merchant. She does the 
work of a first-class clerk for half-pay; and 
occasionally, I have heard, has additional work 
from the State Department—translating, &c., 
—to do, for no pay at all. In the Internal 
Revenue is a lady who for nine years has held 
a most responsible position, is, by the admis- 
sion of more than one commissioner, one of the 
ablest clerks of the Department, yet who gets 
only ker $900, and sees green, incompetent 
boys, whom she has to instruct in the sim- 
plest duties and details of their office, put 
over her noble, matronly head. 

True, Congress has put it in the power of 
secretaries and c ommissioners to promote the 
best female clerks to at least the lowest grade 
of male clerks, in the matter of pay,—but the 
law is almost adead letter, except in the case 
of personal favorites,—and why? Simply be- 
cause there is at present no political advan- 
tage in doing justice to women. As philan- 
thropic a man as Mr. Dawes opposes all pro- 
jects for raising their pay, as the friend. of 
the women in the Department, saying that the 
change would render their present humble po- 
sitions objects fur honorable manly enterprise, 
—that women, rot having the protection of 
the ballot, would be driven out of govern- 
ment employment altogether. As shrewd a 
politician as General Butler says that the 
power of the ballot alone can insure to women 
equal wages for equal services. 

From a friend thoroughly acquainted with 
the Department, I have received some inter- 
esting facts in regard to several of the noblest 
women therein employed. I quote:— 

“Miss M. C——is doing the work of a six- 
teen-hundred-dollar clerk,—receives nine hun- 
dred. She and Miss H. C— are in the room 
with male clerks, who are doing precisely the 
same work with themselves, the only differ- 
ence being that the gentlemen are not as 
prompt and industrious as the ladies. There 
are dozens of such cases in every department 
in which women are employed. The heads 
of Bureaus advise the ladies not to agitate for 
equal compensation with men, because if their 
places are made valuable men will crowd them 
out. The employment of women here is an 
economical measure, you Know. When there 
are symptoms of revolt, those in power smile 
aud say, ‘If you do not choose to receive wo- 
man’s pay for doing man’s work there are plen- 
ty who will” This isa great and glorious, a 
wise and paternal government, as we have 
heard all the days of vur life,—it gives every 
advantage to its sons, and keeps its daughters 
in wholesome subjection. 

“As for laying by money it is in many cases 
impossible. I know of three ladies who have 
purchased lots and built themselves comfor- 
table little homes; but it was by dint of the 
most rigid economy and self-denial. They 
had only $900 a year, absolutely no other in- 
come; and I am afraid each little home is un- 
der the shadow of a mortgage. A few others 
I know, who are slowly, painfully, adding dol- 
lar to dollar, and bond to bond, for the pur- 
pose of providing homes for themselves and 
their children. Our friend Mrs. L—— has 
been, you know, nine years in office, perform- 
ing duties for which a man would have re- 
ceived $1800,—but being awoman she should 
have gratefully received the $600 that was at 
first awarded her, and when that was in- 
creased to $709, and at last to $900, she should 
have asked for more work. 

“There is a rumor afloat, almost too good 
to be true, that this noble woman and admira- 
ble clerk is to be promoted. Male clerks are 
sometimes, even without political influence or 
official favor, promoted simply on the ground 
of merit and superior services,—for women- 
clerks promotion on such honorable grounds 
is almost unknown. Women who, year after 
year, finish books that are models of beauty 
and accuracy, receive the same pay as those 
who spell home “hum,” and make a very small 
i do duty for the first personal pronoun. It is 
all very preposterous. We feel convinced 
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that under the present system, nothing can 
remedy this wrong, this mean injustice, but 
the ballot. Practical men in the Department 
admit this,” 

The threat or warning of dismissal to which 
my friend alludes is very potent. “Look out 
what you say, or you will have a big yellow 
envelope after you!’ These yellow official 
enyelopes are almost as much dreaded in 
Washington as the yellow fever in New Or- 
leans. Many a poor woman has fainted or 
burst into a fit of passionate weeping at the 
sight of one on her desk. Sometiines, dire 
rumors of wholesale dismissal are rife. An 
official “dressed (very much dressed) in a 
little brief authority” said to me lately, “You 
must remember, madam, women are only 
here at all by sufferance,—we could turn them 
allout to-morrow.” By sufferance! We gave 
brothers, husbands, sons, to the war by suffer- 
ance! We toiled in Sanitary Fairs, made 
shirts, knit stockings, picked lint, rolleé ban- 
dages, canned fruit, nursed wounded soldiers, 
by sufferance! We pay taxes by sufferance— 
perhaps, on the whole, we live by sufferance. 

As for turning all these women out—well, 
the Republican party has done some bold, 
some audacious things, but it will never dare 
to do this thing. Such an act would cause 
another rebellion, with, I truly believe, the 
women of all shades of opinion massed against 
it. Nor, though a loyal Republican, duly pray- 
ing for President Grant, do I fear the Demo- 
cratic party, in the event of its coming into 
power. They are “men with sisters and 
wives,’ and would never inaugurate a new 
administration by a wholesale war upon work- 
ing-women. Some Democratic Congressmen 
have been most anxious to have justice done 
to the women clerks. To Mr. S. L. Cox they 
feel especially grateful. 

There are undoubtedly some women in the 
Departments who should never have been 
appointed— women grossly incompetent— 
women disloyal to the government—women 
more sadly disloyal to womanhood. Their 
being here is the fault of the most faulty civil 
service in the world. But all that the best 
women here ask is simple justice. They 
would have every woman applying for a gov- 
ernment position subjected to a rigid exami- 
nation as to her fitness. They would not 
have her sex, her youth or her beauty tell for 
or against her. “Fair play and no favor,” 
should be the motto of all brave women. 


REMARKABLE SURGICAL OPERATION. 

{Extract from a private letter written by Mary J. 
Saword, M. D., dated Breslau, Germany, July 3, 1871.) 

Of all my European days this will certainly 
be chronicled as the most memorable. The 
pending operation which I mentioned to you 
in my last letter took place this forenoon. I 
shall take it for granted that the case will in- 
terest you, since it is one of such importance 
tome. The woman is thirty-one years of age. 
After a severe fever of some weeks, a year and 
a half since, she observed a small-sized tumor 
in the right abdominal region, which has 
steadily increased in size, and of late has in- 
terfered with her work, and she has felt her- 
self growing weak. As there is but one 
chance of permanent cure (by removal of the 
tumor) she desired it removed, although we 
told her frankly of the dangers and doubts al- 
ways attending the operation. She was chlo- 
roformed. Ihad three doctors to assist me 
and two trained nurses, and first a puncture 
was made to make it sure, by examination of 
the fluid, if it be an ovarian tumor or ascites 
{an accumulation of fluid ia the abdominal 
cavity). It proved the former, in accordance 
with the diagnosis. I proceeded to make the op- 
eration by a cut through the skin in the central 
part of the line of the abdomen, and then line 
by line prepared upon a grooved round, deeper 
and deeper through the various layers, fat, 
muscle, and peritoneum, till the tense blue, 
white membrane of the cyst came to view. I 
had made an opening only large enough to ad- 
mit the hand, which, after having been dipped 
in hot water, I introduced into the abdominal 
cavity, to find the tumor attached, as if by a 
net-work of fine fibers, in every direction, to 
the peritoneum and to the mesenterium. 
Most of the adhesions were easily separated, 
except those connected with the mesenteriumn, 
and these, owing to their abundant blood ves- 
sels, had to be ligated and then cut. When 
the tumor was made free I punctured it, hav- 
ing previously only drawn enough fluid to test 
the nature of it—as it proved to be a double 
chambered cyst, when one chamber was emp- 
tied without withdrawing the trocar. I punc- 
tured the second, and in all at least five quarts 
of fluid were discharged, and then, without 
having to enlarge the cut, as is often the case, I 
seized upon the flabby sack and pulled it forth 
from the abdominal cavity till I came to its at- 
tachment with the broad band of the uterus. 
The style was too short to fasten in a clamp and 
leave outside of the wound, but was ligated 
and severed, and all of the disturbed organs 
were replaced, all points of adhesion were 
carefully examined to see that there was no 
bleeding, the abdominal cavity was sponged 
and freed from its bloody, serous accumulated 
fluid, then closed with seven sutures. We 
laid the patient immediately in a warm bed 
with bottles of warm water to her feet, laid 
upon the wound a layer of cotton batting and 


bandaged her in flannel. The pulse was 60, 
and she awoke from her chloroform sleep quite 
astonished that all was finished. The opera- 
tion lasted one hour and a quarter. 

I received warm congratulations from the 
doctors present for the success with which I 
made the operation. Dr. F. was kind enough to 
say that it could not have been done better by 
any one, and so, resting upon his good opinion 
of the operation, I shall not feel that any error 
of mine caused it, if she does not recover, and 
if close attention will save her, then she is safe, 
for I shall watch her every symptom with the 
greatest care. I have been to see her now, 
two hours after the operation; her pulse is 80, 
and she is in a profuse perspiration, which is 
considered very favorable. She lies quietly and 
does not complain of pain, and,now all that 
remains to be done is to wait and watch and 
hope for the best. It seems nothing short of 
a miracle that it is possible for one to recover 
after such a fearful operation. Where one 
brings to view and to touch those delicately 
formed and skillfully placed internal organs, it 
seems as if nature rises above itself when it is 
able to withstand so direct an insult upon its 
intricate machinery. 


NAMES OF WOMEN. 


In primitive ages, people of all nations were 
doubtless accustomed to give their children 
names which had some meaning; as North 
American Indians still bestow such names as 
Black Hawk, Wild Buffalo, Fawn, Prairie 
Rose, &c. With advancing civilization, these 
names are handed down traditionally in fami- 
lies, and the original significance becomes neg- 
lected, or entirely lost. I send you the defini- 
tion of a few names I happen to know; think- 
ing they may interest some of your readers. 













L. M. Cup. 
Abigail, Zeb......... Joy of the father. 
Agatha, Gr.......+++ Good. 
RBA, 0000+ c000ce000 Signifying a lamb in Latin, in- 
; nocent, in Greek. : 
Alexandra, Gr....... Feminine of Alexander. One 
who helps, who wards off evil. 
Amelia,......sseee0- Fem. of ““milius, Bland, ele- 
gant; the Latin of Emily. 
Amy, FP... ccccescses From Aimee, beloved. 

Angela, Gri. .....00+ Fem. of Angelo. An angel. 
Angelina, ......6+-. A diminutive of Angola. Little 
Angela. 

Anna, Heb... .....04++ A contraction of Hannah. Mer- 
ciful, a gracious giver. 

Annette, ......e000e Dim. Little Anna, 

Arabella, Lat........ Beautiful altar; or beautiful ret- 
uge. 

Augusta, Lat........Fem. of Augustus. Grand, sa- 
cred, august. 

Aurelia, Gr. ........Fem, of Aurelius, Golden. 

Bettina, Ger. ....... Dim. of Elizabeth, Little Eliza- 
beth; in English, Uetty. 

Bianca, /ta/.........Fem. of Bianco, White. 

Blanca, Span. ...... Fem. of Blanco. White. 

Blanche, /r........- Fem. of Blanc. White. 

Clara, Lat. .........Clear, bright. 

Clarissa, ...... ..-Dim. Little Clara. 

Clarinda, Zat........Brightened, illuminated. 

Cleopatra, Gr. ...... Glory of the father, or of the 

Cynthia, Gr......006 A name ofthe moon, (country. 

Daphne, (r........-A laurel. 

Deborah, J/eb «A bee, 

Diana, Lat. . . A name of the moon. 

Dinah, Heb.. -One who judges. 

Dora, (r.... ... Gifted, 

Dorothea, Gr.......+ God-gifted. 

Doreas, Hich. ........ A kid 


Fullness of God. 

..-An abbreviation of Elizabeth. 

.-- Bland, ——_ 

..- An abbreviation of Emily. 
Dim. Little Emily. 

Eudora, Gr... .....+++ Well-gifted. 

Eugenia, Gr......... Good genius, good disposition. 

Eulalia, Gr.......... Pleasant speaking. 

Eunice, Gr.... -Good victory. 

Euphemia, Gr. . . Smooth of speech, 

Eva, or Eve, Heb. ... Life. 

Evelina,........ ..-Dim. Little Eve. 

Evangela, (7.......- The teller of good news. 

Evangeline, Dim. Little Evangela. 












Felicia, Lat. ..-Fem. of Felix. Happy. 

ha Lat... .-.-Flowery. Goddess of flowers. 

‘loretta, |.. eee ts 

Florella, §.......... Dim, A little flower. 

Florence, /tal, ...... Flowering, flourishing. Firenze 
in Italian. 

Francesca, Ital...... Fem. of Francesco. A native of 
France. 

Frances, Eng. ......Fem. of Francis; a Frenchman. 

Friederike, Ger...... Fem. of Friederich. Peace, rich. 

Frederica, Eng...... Fem. of Frederic. Ditto. 

Georgiana, Gr....... Fem. id George. A tiller of the 
earth. 

Hannah, Heb........ Merciful, a gracious giver. 
Helena, Gr...-..+.++ Fem. of Helunus. A native of 
Greece. 

Hulda, Heb.........+ The world. 

Isabella, ....--eeeeee Equally beautiful. 

Isadora, Gr. ......++ Equally gifted. 

Joanna, Ieb......4++ Fem, of John, which is Johanan 


e in Hebrew. Gentle, agreeable. 
Juanna, Span. ...... Fem. of Juan, which is John in 


Spanish. 

Jane, l ep ( Fem. of Jean, which is John in 

Jeannie, j "=e French. 

Julia, Lat, ....s000- Fem. of Julius. Downy, soft- 

aired. 

Josepha, Heb. ....... Fem. of Joseph. Increase, addi- 

Josephine, .......05+ Dim. Little Josepha. [{tion. 

Judy, Heb. . 2... ecee+ Fem, of Judas, or Jude. Praise 
the Lord. 

Kate, Katy, Ger..... A puss. Katre in German, 

Katherina, .... .... Catherine, Catalina, Kitty, Katz- 
chen, are all diminutives of 
Kate. A kitten. 

Laura, | 

Laurea, § Teath, o sce A laurel wreath. 

Laureola, ........... Dim, Little Laura. 

Lilien, } Gr.and Lat.A lily; particularly a white lily. 

Lila, Span.....+.0..+ A lilac. 

— } EGE. cocvces Fem. of Lucius. Light. 

Lueltia, eeseevocooces Dim. Little Lucy. 

Lucinda, Lat,....... Shining. 

Marcia, Lat......... Fem. of Marcus. A hammer; also 

one who perseveres, or pounds on. 

Marcella, ........... Dim. Little Marcia; Fem. of 

Marcellus. 


Margarita, 2 
Marsaret, } Lat, ...A pearl; also a daisy. 


Mattia, > 
Matty, } Heb. ....+. Fem. of Matthew. A gift. 


Miriam, } Heb...... Bitter; also Lady of the Sea. 


Maraam, 
* Latin for Miriam. 
Marie, .. : French for Maria. 





MAry, cesses seeeeees English for Maria. 
Marietta, Jfal....... Dim. Little Maria. 
Marica, Span........ Dim. Little Maria. 
Martha, Heb......... The mistress, the teacher. 
Melissa, Gr. and Lat.Of honey. 

Naomi, Heb. ........ Handsome 


~_ of Uliver. Fruit of the ol- 
ve tree. 

Fem. of Octavius. The eighth. 
Fem. of Paul. Small. 

Dim. Little Paula. 

...Fem. of Peter. A rock. 

se _——-. 

— , appeased. 


rose. 
Lat....... Beautiful rose. 
} Ital. ... Pretty, graceful, genteel rose. 
Ital. ....Rose of the world. 


Vlivia, } Gr.and Lat. 









Rosalie, ' 
Rosetta, } cccceecers Dim. Little rose 


Lady, princess. 
Peaceable. 


A star. 
..- Fem. of Stephen. A crown, 
A lit 


ei y. 
Fem. of Sylvanus. A lover of 
the woeds. 
Tabitha, Syr.........Clear-sighted. 
Tamar, Heb.......... A palm-tree. 
Theophila, | Gr... ! Fem. of Theophilus. Friend of 
Philothea, | ""*** | God. 
Tryphena, Gr. ......Delicate. 
Veronica, /tal....... True. The name of a flower. 








Virginia, Lat........ Fem. of Virginius. Chaste, pure. 
Viola, Lat...........A violet. 

VIsISCIR, ccccccceces Dim. Little Viola. 

Xenia, Gr.... . Agift. The name of a flower. 
Zephyra, (r.........A gentle breeze. 

Zura, Span. ... .A dove, a pigeon. 


Zurita, Span........Dim. Little Zara. 


a oe ——__——__.- 


DR. HOLLAND'S PROBLEMS IN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


A schoolboy, who was not so good at cipher- 
ing as at generalization, once made a classifi- 
cation of arithmetic in two great divisions— 
“Arithmetic with easy sums,” and “Arithmetic 
with hard sums.” In Dr. Holland’s “Three 
Pieces of the Woman Question,” in the July 
Scribner, he gets no further than the easy 
sums, and his problems, though elaborately 
stated, can be done without help by anybody 
who has mastered the alphabet of political 
science, or seen the practical working of gov- 
ernment in New England. Let us dispose of 
them at once, and give the school-master a 
chance to go on as fast as possible to the real- 
ly hard problems which beset the woman ques- 
tion. 
(1.) Dr. Holland gravely asks—not “Is it 
worth while to have ten commandments, when 
the average man has not yet succeeded in 
keeping five?”’—but this—“Is it of any prac- 
tical advantage to have better laws, until the 
average morality of the ple is sufficient to 
execute those which we have?” Ans.—Yes— 
for the better our laws are, the faster will the 
average morality of the people improve, other 
things being equal. Is it worth while to throw 
away Christianity till the majority of mankind 
have become good Buddhists ? 

(2.) The next question is, “Is it right that 
women should have an equal or determining 
voice in the enactment of laws which they do 
not propose to execute, which they do not pro- 
pose to assist in executing, which they could 
not execute if they would, and which they ex- 
pect men to execute for them?” Ans.—Cer- 
tainly not; but we never heard such a demand 
made, and never expect to, until Dr. Holland 
becomes converted to the other side of the 
woman question. Women not only propose 
to “assist in executing” the laws, but they do 
now execute them with three times the fidel- 
ity that men do, The first great point in ex- 
ecuting a law is to give it our individual obe- 
dience; if everybody would do that we should 
need very few courts. Now it is a well-known 
fact that in all countries the number of men 
‘who commit crimes is from twice to ten times 
as many as the numbef of women who do so. 
Some years ago a venerable French magis- 
trate, M. Bonneville de Marsangy, published 
a@ paper on the comparative morality of men 
and women, in which he gave the facts on the 
subject for France and other European coun- 
tries; and the same state of things holds in 
America. In Massachusetts, last year, the 
nominal number of commitments to prison 
was 14,315, of whoin only 3288, or less than 
one in four, were women. On the first of last 
October there were 2367 men, and only 754 
women, in the Massachusetts prisons, though 
the women are in a majority of some 50,000 
over the men in the State. This shows what 
the women do here in the way of individually 
executing the laws. Besides this, they “assist 
in executing them” by teaching their children 
and their pupils in the schools. It is found 
that more than half our criminals have either 
never had the care and guidance of a mother, 
ér have never been at school with any regu- 
larity. The nine-tenths or ninety-nine-one- 
hundredths of our people who never openly 
break the laws have been carefully taught by 
good women, both by precept and example. 

But if Dr. Holland regards neither personal 
morality nor a good example as of any assist- 
ance in executing the laws, let him look at 
what has been taking place in Wyoming the 
last year. The published testimony of the 
magistrates is well known, to the effect that 
crime has never been so suinmarily dealt with, 
nor the laws so well administered, as since 
women have served on juries there. But we 
happen to have evidence from the criminals 
themselves, who are sent from that Territory 
to serve out their sentences under Mr. Brock- 
way in the Detroit house of correction. Mr. 
Brockway stated at the Cincinnati prison con- 
gress, last October, that he had talked with 
these felons about. the administration of justice 
in Wyoming since women began to sit on 
juries, and they said: “We should never have 
been here but for those women,—we never 
saw a Wyoming jury before that would have 
convicted so many of us.” 

(3.) The next question is rather mixed: 
“Supposing that women would give us better 
laws than we have (which is not evident), 
what would be the practical advantage to them 
or to us, so long as they must rely upon us to 
execute them—upon us, who find it impossible 
to enforce our own laws, some of the best of 
which are the outgrowth of the pure influence 
of women in home and social life?” This re- 
quires no answer, being a sort of soliloquy, or 
personal catechism, leading to nothing. In 
spirit, however, it is like that protest of the 
country minister against having his salary 
raised because he found it impossible to collect 
his present salary. 

(4.) “Would a lack of all personal risk and 
responsibility, on the part of those delegated 
to establish and pronounce the policy of a na- 
tion, tend to prudent counsels and careful de- 
cisions?” Probably not; but we have never 
found that women, when delegated with power, 
had less personal risk or felt Jess responsibility 
than men. Queen Elizabeth certainly did not, 
and the history of the late war shows that 
Queen Victoria did not. Nor did the French 
empress fall below her husband in this respect 
last August and September. 

(5.) “Is it right—is it kind and courteous to 
men—for women to demand an equal or a de- 
termining voice in the establishment of a na- 
tional policy which they do not propose to de- 
fend, which they do not propose to assist in 
defending, which they could not defend if they 
would, and which they expect men to defend 
for,them?” Ans.—Of course not; but there 
are no such women in America, and never 
have been from the time of Rose Standish and 
Mrs. Dustan to those of the Sanitary Com- 





mission. It is a libel on the mothers of New 


England, the wives and daughters of the Revo- 
lution, and upon our own wives, mothers, 
sisters and daughters, to say that they did not, 
or do not, “propose to assist in defending” the 
licy which their hearts approved, and which, 
ut for them, might never have been estab- 
lished or maintained. The defense of a coun- 
try depends as much upon its women as upon 
its men—as we found out when we invaded 
the South. 

If these questions were propounded serious- 
ly they would seem to show that Dr. Holland 
is not so well acquainted with his country- 
women as we had supposed—that he has 
formed an idea of them quite as far from the 
fact as the German’s picture of the camel 
which he “evolved from the depths of his 
inner consciousness.”” Any statesman or mag- 
istrate or general who should undertake, in 
this country, to execute the laws or defend the 
country without the assistance of the Ameri- 
can women, would soon give it up as a bad 
jeb. But these women are becoming dissatis- 
fied, and not unreasonably, with the clumsy 
and indirect way in which the laws compel 
their great influence to be brought to bear on 
the public policy and the enforcements of the 
laws. They “propose to assist” a little more 
directly in future, as they have been gradually 
coming to it in the past. And as the Yankee 
said, when somebody expressed his wonder at. 
the great body of water that tumbles over 
Niagara, “What’s to hender?”—Springfield 
Republican. . 


A FLORAL FESTIVAL AT ROME. 

The whole length of the street, inclosed on 
each side by a fence of posts covered with 
evergreens, between which hang lovely ever- 
green chaplets, is laid out in squares or ob- 
longs, on the hard prepared surface of which 
the pattern designated to be represented is 
drawn in white outline. These patterns are 
of endless variety, no two alike, and embrace 
heraldic devices, arabesques, Pompeiian scrolls, 
architectural forms, and diapered patterns. 
Often they consist of a rich border, the center 
filled with coats of arms or symbolic figures. 
Unlike the Tissington work, which, being done 
on moist clay, can be prepared several hours 
beforehand, this at Genzano, which consists 
merely of the laying on of masses of loose 
petals of flowers, or of the entire flower, where 
it will answer the purpose, must be done at 
once, wrought out rapidly by millions of deli- 
cate flower leaves being laid on, as the paint- 
er lays on his color. We took our stand on 
elevated ground, close to the municipal palace, 
at the center of the street, and watched the 
progress of the work, which, begun about mid- 
day, must be completed in the afternoon, when 
the duke and duchess, aud their royal guests, 
with their entire suites, would look down upon 
it from the elevated balcony prepared for them 
at this place. The beautiful work progressed 
rapidly. Men, attended by boys, were work- 
ing at once on each distinct design, immense 
baskets of selected flower-leaves being brought 
to them as they requiredthem. Now a broad 
belt of pink rose-leaves, those of delicate lav- 
ender, bordered with scarlet, or of deep pur- 
ple, edged with gold. There was an immense 
star forming a center, with rays as of prismat- 
ic colors, aud each separate ray shaded with a 
deeper tint of the same color, and in every 
case it was flower-leaves laid on loose; yet 
were the edges of every design as clearly de- 
fined as if done by the painter or the weaver. 
Perhaps the most beautiful and perfect of all 
this flower-work were two representations, on 
a creainy ground of a most lovely piece of 
Gobelin tapestry, all scrolls and arabesques, 
enclosing in the center the initials of thé 
crown prince and princess, and forming the 
top and bottom, as it were, to a larger square, 
representing, on a lavender ground, the arms 
of Savoy and Piedmont, with an elaborate 
border and corner ornaments of scarlet, gold 
and blue. Not the least wonderful to me was 
the exquisite and perfectly artistic manner in 
which the shading of many of the figures 
was produced, The shading of the gold was, 
I believe, effected by the use of some minute 
seed—fennel seed, for instance, which is real- 
ly the bronze shade of gold, would answer for 
this purpose—and other seed according to the 
tint of shade required. Nothing but that you 
behold the work rise up in its completed beau- 
ty before your eyes would convince you that 
only these simpie, natural means were used. 
But so it is. Nature alone supplies the living 
colors—colors of every hue and of every tint. 
Broom flowers supplied golden yellow; the 
abundant red poppies the broadest, richest 
scarlet; from the woods and the fields came 
blue of every tint, from the deepest mazarine 
to the delicate turquoise of the forget-me-not; 
the same of rose red, from the pale blush to 
the black crimson; the same of greens, the 
dark sap-green of the ilex to the delicate blue- 
green of thelittle vetch—Mary Howitt in let- 
ter to Chicago Tribune. 








HUMOROUS. 


A doctor’s motto is supposed to be “patients 
and long suffering.” 


A schoolboy’s aspiration—‘‘Oh, how I wish I 
were a fountain, for then I could always be 
playing.” 

The fellow who called tight boots comforta- 
ble defended his position by saying they made 
a man forget all his other miseries. 


A saw-mill is the last gift accepted by Mr. 
Grant. It be handy to have it in the house 
when he gets bored. 


At a recent school examination a young ur- 
chin, being asked why it was so warm in the 
torrid zone, replied promptly, “Because it was 








so hot.” 


A Western railroad advertises that each 
train carries a coroner and six jurymen for the 
convenience of passengers. 


The reason that the Chinese insists on being 
taken home for burial is that they may not 
queue-cumber the ground. 


A’young doctor, on being asked to contribate 
toward inclosing and ornamenting the village 
cemetery, very coolly remarked that if he filled 
it he thought he should do his part. 


A five-year-old city boy told his mother how , 
to make butter: “You just take a long stick 
with a cross at the end of it; then you get a 
big tub; ané then you borrow a cow.” 


A bashful young man was escorting a bash- 
ful young lady, when she said, entreatingly, 
“Jabez, don’t tell anybody you beaued me 
home.” “Don’t be afraid,” replied he, “Iam as 
aan ashamed of it as you are.” That settled 


“You have considerable floatin ulation 
in this village, haven’t you ?”’ steele taan 
of one of the citizens of a village on the Mis- 
sissippi. “Well, yes, rather,” was the reply ; 
“about half the year the water is up to the 
second story window.”’ 


The other day, at Saratoga, John G. Saxe 
was leaning over the railing of the grand stand. 
“You look like ‘the monarch of all you sur- 
vey,’” said Fernando Wood, patting him on 
the back. “No, I only have a lean on the prop- 
erty,’’ replied the genial Saxe. 


“Good morning, uncle, how do you do?” 
“I am well, as you see.” “I'll bet ten dollars 
you don’t know what I’ ve come to see you for.” 
“Money, of course; you never come for any- 
thing but that.” “You've lost ten dollars, m 
dear uncle. I came to ask you, how is aunt?” 


An Irishman and Englishman riding togeth- 
er towards Dublin, on horseback, came to a 
gallows erected by the wayside, “Now, Pat,’ 
said the Englishman, “if that gallows had its 
due, where would you be?’ “Faix,” replied 
Pat, “I'd be riding into Dublin all alone by 
meself!” 


The other day, Mr. Leighton, clerk of the 
Boston MunicipaiCourt, and Lawyer Brewster, 
both of whom sport very red hirsutes, were ap- 
proached by Mr. Sennott, who inquired if the 
gentlemen were not afraid they would set each 
other’s whiskers afire. “No danger,” replied 
Mr. Leighton, “so long as we keep a respectful 
distance from your nose.’’ 


A very smart boy, on his return from col- 
lege, attempted to prove thattwo were equal 
to three. Pointing to a roasted chicken on the 
table, he said, “Is not that one?” and then 
pointing to another: “Is not that two; and do 
not one and two make three?” Whereupon 
his father said: ‘‘Wife, you take one and I’ll 
take the other, and our smart boy can have 
the third for his dinner.” 
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WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washihgton Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





THE INVINCIBLENESS 


— OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
QANNOT BE DOUBTED. 





TRADE 
“SUVA 


+ + 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. ° 6m 


THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine,. 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 
Single subscription, per year. .....00+++eeeeseeee 8.00 
FOur COpiCS. .......-scecceeeeeeeesereneres + + ++11.00 
Ninceopies per yeur, and one to getter-up of club 18.00 
Twelve’ "aa ei " 21.00 
Handsome premiums are given to tl.ose who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON; 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 24. 6m 


Picture Frames mere 

Of every desciption and price for Photogran! 8, 
mos, Eugravings, ete. did frames regilded, old en- 
ravings cleansed equal to new, Passepartout and 
elvet frames in variety $ pat try manufactured 


— * “32 School St., Boston. 


Jumeg at 
C. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 

Business and Wedding Cards, Ciroulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 














Junel0. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 
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SIDE ISSUES. 


Woman Suffrage, of late, has been repeatedly | 
brought before the public in the attitude of | 
Christ crucified between two thieves. For ex- 
ample: Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis has been 
writing a series of communications to the 
New York Tribune in favor of Free Divorce | 
and Woman Suffrage, in one of which she ex- 
plicitly declares that if there is to be any fu- | 
ture “legislation for the regulation of the af- 


fections”—meaning marriage—“‘then women 
alone should be the legislators.’’ This is a vir- 
tual assumption that men are incapable of af- 
fections. It is equivalent to a proposal either 
that there shall be no law for the enforcement 
of contracts or else that men shall be disfran- 
chised and the world be governed henceforth 
exclusively by women. As a practical method 
of abolishing “compulsory marriage,” however, 
Mrs. Davis waives her claim of exclusive con- 
trol and demands Woman Suffrage as a pana- 
cea. Thus assuming that Woman Suffrage 
would ultimate in Free Divorce, which is ab- 
surd. 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid, on the other hand, in 
his vigorous exposure of the anti-marriage fal- 
lacies of Mrs. Davis, tacitly endorses his cor- 
respondent's assumption that Woman Suffrage 
and Free Divorce do really go hand in hand as 
cause and effect. Whereas it can be mathe- 
matically demonstrated that Woman Suffrage 
would work in quite the opposite direction. 
Because, whatever may be the views of Mrs. 
Davis or half a dozen other ladies of a similar 
way of thinking, the average public sentiment 
of women upon this class of questions is vastly 
more conservative than that of men. 


Both parties, in their discussion of the mar- | 


riage question, have entirely overlooked the 


real grievance of married women—the true | f . 
counted among its supporters fully as many 


point wheré injustice is done and where re- 
form is needed, viz: that artificial and cruel in- 
equality between men and women created by 
the present laws regulating marriage. Wo- 
man Suffragists demand that the law shall rec- 
cognize marriage as a life-long partnership of 
equals with reciprocal rights and duties. The 
present law, made by men alone, recognizes 
only one head ofa family, whereas God and na- 
ture have provided each family withtwo. The 
present law, made by men alone, exalts 
the husband by pronouncing him the master 
of his wife and the sole owner of the family 
property. It degrades the wite by pronounc: 
ing her the servant of her husband, not his 
partner, and as entitled only to “food, clothing 
and maintenance suitabie to her condition.” 
The law of New York, recently enacted, con- 
stitutes the father the sole guardian of the 
children and deprives the mother of any right 
to a voice in their disposition or management. 
Any father in New York can send his children 
to Australia, or board them in a house of ill 
fame, or apprentice them to a person of the 
vilest character, yet the law gives the mother 
no power to retain, or remove, or recall them. 
What Woman Suffrdge demands is that in 
marriage and out of marriage the rights and 
duties of men and women shall be made mu- 
tual, reciprocal and equal. We care compara- 
tively little upon what precise terms or for 
what precise causes the marriage contract 
may beannulled. But we care very much that 
the conditions of the contract itself may be 
made equitable and equal alike fur men and 
women. 

The first step towards making marriages 
permanent and happy is to equalize the parties 
who compose them. Husband and wife must 
be recognized by the law and must recognize 
each other as equals. For “Justice always sat- 
isfies.” H. B. B. 

PULL TOGETHER. 

The political strength of an idea consists 
not so much in the number of those who give 
it their general approval as in the number who 
are willing to sacrifice all other considerations 
to it. Therefore we say to Woman Suffragists 
in their respective parties—whether Republi- 
cans or Democrats, Labor Reformers or Prohi- 
bitionists—pull together in your respective 
parties fur this paramount question of suf- 
frage. 

Especially upon Woman Suffrage Republi- 
cans do we urge this necessity of making ques- 

tions of personality secondary to the interests 
of suffrage. Some of us arein favor of Loring, 
others of Butler, others would prefer a third 
man — Governor Claflin or somebody else. 
Mr. Slack, whose interest in suffrage nobody 
doubts, proposes in last week’s Commonwealth 
to nominate Mr. Rice, whose views on suffrage 
nobody seems to know. 

Well, gentlemen suffragists,—let us agree 
to differ. But when we meet in the Conven- 
tion and ascertain the relative strength of the 
Yespective candidates, let us make ourselves a 
power in the party by casting our united votes 


for some one man who is a Woman Sufiragist. 
Let us pull together for a platform and a can- 


Frat Justitia Ruat CeLuM. 
H. B. B. 


didate. 


al 


IRISH NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


A meeting of the Dublin Committee for | 
Woman Suffrage was held on the 22d of July 
at St. James’ Place, Blackrock, Dublin, Mrs. 


Robertson presiding. 


Letters were read from D. C. Heron, Esq., 
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| G. C., M. P. for Tipperary; Miss Frances Pow- 
|} er Cobbe; Colonel Sir Arthur Phayre, K. C. 
B.; Mrs. Orr, Brook Lawn, Blackrock; Sir 
John Bowring, F. R.S., and Lady Bowring; 
P. A. Taylor, Esq., M. P.,and Mrs. Taylor; 
and E. W. O’Brien, Esq., J. P. D. L., Cahir- 
| moyle, Co. Limerick, all signifying their wish 


| to become members of the Irish Society for | 


Woman Suffrage. Miss Sharman Crawford 
;and James Houghton, Esq., J. P., Dublin, 
| were retlected for the ensuing year. The foi- 
' lowing were also placed upon the list of mem- 
' bers: Lady Wilde, Miss Ashworth and Miss 
| Lilias Ashworth, Claverton Lodge, Bath, and 
| Lorenzo Nixon Nunn, Esq., Middleton House, 
Co. Wexford, and Mrs. Nunn. Miss Anne Is- 
| abella Robertson, the gifted author of “My- 
self and my Relatives’ and of “Society in a 
Garrison Town,” moved a resolution thank- 
| ing the Irish members of Parliament who voted 
|in favor of woman’s enfranchisement. With 
| her usual charm of manner and gentle grace, 
|she said the Woman Suffrage movement 
| had now got the support of many eminent 
persons of different political parties. Mr. 
| Disraeli had voted in favor of giving votes to 
| women, and the Prime Minister of England, 
Mr. Gladstone, had declared last May in the 
House of Commons that the laws had, hither- 
to, done “much less than justice to women.” 
| Those ladies, therefore, who imagined that 
the interests of women had always been left 
safely in the hands of men might now see 
that men, who are leaders among men, did 
not agree with them. At the same time there 
| was no reason to fear that, if women got votes 
for their own protection, it would cause an- 
tagonism between men and women, because 
!experience showed that wherever the Wo- 
man Suffrage question was understood, it 


! 
| 





men as women. The old days of oppression 
were fast vanishing. Whatever our ancestors 
may have thought of absolute power for some 
men, of slavery and serfdom for others, and 
of great cruelty and unfairness towards wo- 
men of all classes, the men of the present 
day were not generally inclined to approve of 
tyranny. As education and enlightenment 
spread, it would be seen, more clearly every 
day, that freedom was a blessing that ennobled 
both men and women alike. Not freedom to 
do evil, but freedom to do good—freedom to 
enable God's gifts of genius and talent, when 
bestowed on either sex, to bear its full fruit, 
to receive its just reward, and to add to the 
glory of civilization and Christianity. 
A. Mary Woop. 
Lonvon, August 1, 1871. 


———- 


MR. GREELEY ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the Golden Age :—Sir: 
Your article on this topic is so forcible and. 
just in the main, tbat I presume you will be 
quite willing to have its slight inaccuracies 
corrected in your columns. I do not assume 
that my views of the woman question are of 
much consequence to others; but, in so far as 
they may possess interest, it is well that they 
be clearly understood. Let me, then, indicate 
your misapprehensions without further pre- 
face. 

I. You say I “hold that there ought to be no 
divorce at all—not for any crime, even the 
worst.’’ So far as I can recollect, your only 
authority for this statement is a remark that, 
had not the Master spoken otherwise, I would 
not have deemed adultery a sufficient reason 
for dissolving a marriage. As you seem to 
have given these words undue weight, allow 
me to explain my view more fully. 

That persistent, flagitious adultery in hus- 
band or wife affords good cause for divorce, I 
have not meant to deny. ' But there have been 
cases of transient infidelity to marriage vows, 
under the influence of passion inflamed by 
wine and other unnatural excitements, which, 
being followed by prompt and profound contri- 
tion, I would not judge an adequate reason for 
divorce. You and I both know that wives 
have often pardoned such lapses in husbands; 
you and I agree that husbauds have no right- 
ful immunity in such matters which ought not 
also to be accorded to wives. And I profound- 
ly honor and reverence the husband who can 
say to his erring wife, “Though I know that 
you have been false to God and to me, yet, be- 
cause of the love I have borne you, of the vow 
which pledged me to love and cherish you till 
death, and for the sake of the dear children 
which God has given us, I, believing you truly 
penitent, will forgive and try almost to forget 
your crime, and thus shield our little ones 
from undeserved shame.’’ I regard the hus- 
band who thus speaks and acts as a better 
Christian, a truer man, than is he who ex- 
poses, discards, and outlaws, the wife of his 
youth for a flagrant transgression, now sin- 
cerely and bitterly repented. I suggest, there- 
fore, that you henceforth represent me as hold- 
ing that adultery may, but does not always, 
justify an application for divorce. 

You say 1 hold that “if a man marries and 








his wife dies, there should be no second mar- 
| riage.” This, also, is too sweeping. Some of 
| my best and most esteemed friends are re-mar- 
| ried—happily, | am sure; wisely and nobly, I 
| judge. Nay; I can imagine a case in which 
the poor, hard-working, widowed father of 
young children, whom he cannot take with 
him to his daily labor, should feel constrained 
for their sake to replace his lost wife by an- 
| other in whose perfect acceptance and dis- 
| charge of a mother’s duties toward those chil- 
| dren he could implicitly trust. Pardon me, 
| but I am quite confident that the casual re- 
| mark on which you based your broad assertion 
referred to a re-marriage fullowing separation 
| by divorce, not death. 
| ILL. Let me state my own conception of re- 
marriages as complicating marital relations in 
the other world. 

I do not dispute the doctrine of Jesus that 
“In heaven there is neither marrying nor giv- 
| ing in marriage,” if you have quoted his 
| words exactly. And yet I feel that there are 
| couples so completely and happily united in 





this world that they will be nearer and dearer 
| to each other in the next than they would or 
| could have been had they failed to meet in 
| this life; and I think these are happier in 
| either world than though one or both of them 
had re-married. I do not hold ‘that either 
| would have been culpable in re-marrying 
| if widowed on this planet; I only insist that 
they will both rejoice—and with reason—in 
their higher life, that neither in this life was 
| married a second time. 

IV. You are entirely, eminently right, Mr. 
Editor, in asserting that my conviction of the 
proper indissolubility of marriage is the main- 
spring of my hostility to Woman Suffrage, and 
to the social philosophy from which many 

| vainly seek to separate the woman movement. 
Though I have written or dictated very little 
| of what has, during the last ten years, been 
| printed as editorial in the Tribune on this sub- 
ject, it is nevertheless true that my concep- 
tion of the nature and scope of the marriage 
| relation renders my conversion to Woman Suf- 
, frage a moral impossibility. 
I have but two left of seven children, and 
these are both daughters. I would glidly fit 
them for lives of usefulness and honor, as be- 
loved and loving wives of virtuous, upright, 
noble men, and mothers, if it shall please God, 
of good, healthy, happy children. If it be de- 
creed that they are to be, not such women as 
those I have most admired and reverenced, 
but men with a female physique—powerful in 
ward caucuses and nominating conventions, 
vehement in Senate and on the stump, and 
effective before juries in the trial of actions for 
crim. con.—I pray that my career on this globe 
shall close before theirs is fairly begun. When 
and where they shall thus shine, it will not be 
pleasant for me to stay. 

Mr. Editor, I believe our countrymen are 
indebted to you for having discovered (perhaps 
I should say invented) me as a possible (though 
most improbable) candidate for the phan 
Allow me, then, to thank you for your early 
and frank demonstration that I can in no con- 
tingency be counted or or hoped for as a Wo- 
man Suffrage candidate. As you forcibly and 
justly say, there is not even a remote possibil- 
ity of my ultimately adapting mygelf to this 
end. My difference with your crowd is too 
vital, too radical, to permit the most sanguine 
dreamer to hope for my conversion. I am 
growing old; my opinions are tolerably firm; 
and the advanced female of the Laura Fair 
type, who kills the paramour of whom she 
claims to be the rightful affinity, and gives the 
lie in open court to the wife she has doubly 
widowed, is my pet aversion. 

But why shouid any man be candidate for 
President of the Woman Suffragists? Logi- 
cally and consistently, I feel that their candi- 
date should be a woman. She ought, moreover, 
to be one thoroughly emancipated from the 
“absurdity and folly,” the “narrowness,” and 
the “baleful conservatism,” which I am now 
tog old to outgrow. Could you not find one 
who illustrates in her own person and history . 
what you so felicitously term “the liberal 
thought of an enlightened age’’? Let her be 
one who has two husbands after a sort, and 
lives in the same house with them both, shar- 
ing the couch of one, but bearing the name of 
the other (to indicate her impartiality per- 
haps), and cause and candidate will be so fitly 
mated that there will be no occasion, even 
under the most liberal, progressive, enlightened 
régime, to sue for their divorce. Could not one 
of this class be persuaded to overbear her 
shrinking modesty and nominate herself ? 

In a spirit of hearty hatred for Free Love 
and all its infernal delusions, I remain, yours, 

Horace GREELEY. 

TRIBUNE OFFICE, August 7, 1871. 


MR. TILTON’S REPLY. 


I, Mr. Greeley says his views on the woman 
question are of small consequence. On the 
contrary, they are of great consequence. What 
would have been the difference to the country 
between the Tribune wrong and the Tribune 
right on the negro question? There is just as 
profound a difference between Mr. Greeley for 
and Mr. Greeley against Woman Suffrage. 
Mr. Greeley’s name and brain, Mr. Greeley’s 
pen and paper, ought to have been the freest 
gifts of his life to the noblest public question 
of modern times. Had he made a whole- 
souled dedication of the Tribune to Woman 
Suffrage, he would have been the chief power 
in the movement. The loss of the Tribune to. 
this reform is as if St. Paul had refrained from 
joining the struggling fortunes of Christianity, 
and withheld from its literature the magnifi- 
cent men with which he vindicated it to the 
world. 

Il. Mr. Greeley’s picture of the husband 
who forgives his wife, or the wife her husband, 
for an act which, if committed by either, 
would entitle the other to a divorce, exhibits 
in a characteristic light the native tenderness 
of his heart, and the habitual charity of his 
soul. On this point he is beautifully right. 
The doctrine of forgiveness ought to be pressed 
almost so far as to be without bound or end. 
“Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against 
me and I forgive him? till seven times? 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, until 
seven times, but until seventy times seven.” 
We go so far as to say that there are no sins 
which God first, and men and women after- 
ward, cannot or ought not to forgive. 

11. Mr. Greeley says that his conviction of 
the indissolubility of marriage is the main- 
spring of his hostility to Woman Suffrage. 

ow people differ! The American Woman 
Suffrage Association, at its last annual meet- 
ing, passed almost unanimously a declaration 
saying, ‘‘Resolved that Woman Suffrage means 
the perpetuity of marriage.’’ That same asso- 
ciation, at a more recent meeting in New 
York, rebuked the insolence of the 7ribune 
for putting upon the Woman Suffragists the 
stigma of free lovers. The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser calls Mr. Greeley himself a free lover 
—and with just as little cause as the Zribune 
has for calling the great mass of Woman Suf- 
fragists by the same name. Among all the 
people who hold sacredly to that monogataous 
love which constitutes nature’s ideal of mar- 
riage, we have found that the Woman Suffrag- 
ists, as a body, are the most tenacious and de- 
termined. Indeed, the exceptions are so few 
as to be unmercifully hounded by their own 
| friends and co-workers, 
| IV. Mr. Greeley speaks of his two daughters 
with an affection which does honor to his 
| heart, but he hopes that if they are ever to 
| become Woman Suffragists, and to speak in 
| public, or to argue law cases, and the like, he 
| may first have a chauce to creep into his grave. 
| And yet those two daughters have a mother 
| as well asa father. Their mother, as is well- 
| known, is a hearty Woman Suffragist. She 











headed the petition to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of the State of New York praying 
that body to incorporate Woman Suffrage into 
the new Constitution. She is very ill—nearer 
to the grave than her husband. And we be- 
lieve that nothing would cheer her in her sick 
chamber so exquisitely, or make her so con- 
tent to exchange worlds, as the reflection that 
she could pass away, leaving those same 
daughters in full possession of all the rights 
which she so bravely demanded for them from 
the supreme law of the State, under her hus- 
band's frown and against her husband’s vote. 

V. Mr. Greeley’s imputation that Woman 
Suffrage tends to transform women into “men 
with a female physique” is a slander which 
we credit to a moment of ill temper and not 
to a habit of misrepresentation. We are 
acquainted with Mr. Greeley’s friends, and we 
happen to know that, notwithstanding his 
present objurgations, the women whom he 
“most admires and reverences” include some 
of the intensest advocates of Female Suffrage. 
He knovs a true and good woman whenever 
and wherever he sees her, and we actually sus- 
pect him of being secretly proud of the public 
appearances of such ladies as Lucy Stone, 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, and others of 
the eminent sisterhood who are eloquently 
championing the cause of their sex. 

VI. He credits us with having “discovered 
or invented” him as a presidential candidate. 
Well, this was the happiest inspiration of our 
lives. Diogenes looked for an honest man 
without finding him; we found such a one 
without looking for him. He was ready at our 
hand. And we are proud of him. When a 
postmaster of Brooklyn was to be appointed 
by President Lincoln, Mr. Greeley, we had 
named the candidate, wrote in his praise these 
words: “If he steals anything charge it to 
me.” We will enter into the same obligation 
in behalf of our candidate for the presidency. 

VIL. Mr. Greeley’s allusion to a certain lady 
whom he describes but does not name is an 


ungentle and gross reflection on a life which | 


has been marked by great suffering, which has 
been guided by pure motives, and which has 
flowered into rare worth. Knowing her well, 
we respect her not less highly than we do Mr. 
Greeley himself. We know not how to say 
more. 

VIII. But even if the worst which Mr. 
Greeley imagines against a woman nominated 
for the presidency were true—if, for instance, 
she were a profligate—Mr. Greeley’s own logic 
would estop him from objecting to her politi- 
cai preferment on this account. Mr. Greeley 
believes in the same morality for men as wo- 
men. Now he has spent a lifetime in advo- 
cating the fortunes of politicians who were 
perfectly well-known by him to be personally 
unchaste. How many presidents, governors, 
senators, representatives, judges, and the like, 
has Mr. Greeley helped to elect, knowing or 
believing at the very time of his advocacy that 
they were loose and irregular in their private 
lives!’ How many public men does the Tri- 
bune now, day by day, as occasion arises, com- 
pliment on their public efforts, knowing at the 
same time that they are rotten in their private 
characters! Consistency is said to be a jewel. 
Perhaps this is the reason why Mr. Greeley 
does not carry it about him. 

1X. Mr. Greeley, by this letter, exposes the 
young lieutenants of his office to unintended 
peril of their lives. Hitherto, a great many of 
the old-fashioned reformers who have bewailed 
the Tribune's opposition to Woman Suffrage 
have refrained from speaking of that jeumnalte 
moral delinquency solely out of respect for 
Mr. Greeley. But he now says that he is not 
the author of the Tribune's diatribes against 
the Woman Suffragists. This is as much as to 
say, “Ladies, J am not the offender to be pun- 
ished. Allow me to present you to Whitelaw 
Reid, John Hay, and the other youngsters of 
the establishment. Strike them.” Now look 
out for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, the Revolu- 
tion, and Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly! In- 
deed, we have been already told that some of 
the most brilliant of the Tribune’s editorials 
against Free Love are written by a gallant 
whose presentation of the beauty of virtue in 
the morning’s paper shines with a light re- 
flected from the gaiety of the night’s amours. 
We allude to the rumor for the sake of indig- 
nantly denying it and bringing to the face of 
its author the blush of shame. 


——~= - 


A lady of Loraine County, O., writes to a 
friend: “I expect to have my wheat threshed 
next Tuesday, and shall have it put in bags 
and brought to town. Messrs. G. & C. say 
they will give $1.20, or at the outside, $1.25, 
but probably not more than $1.20. Had I bet- 
ter let it go at that price, or try to send it to 
Cleveland? Ihave no place whatever to store 
it. I got the last load of hay in last night. 
Sold eleven tons at $14.50 perton. I have been 
at the farm twice every day for two weeks; 
planted out over 1500 celery plants; sowed 
carrots and turnips. Will have a good crop of 
oats, probably 1200 bushels, which will soon 
be ready to harvest. I have engaged men and 
teams to thresh my wheat, and shall have to 
cook dinner here and carry to the field for 
twelve men. I have been very fortunate in 
getting the crops taken care of, but have to be 
on the go from 4 o’clock in the morniag until 
9 at night.’’ 


We commend her case to Horace Greeley, 


who don’t believe that women can carry on 
farms. 


GEMS FROM THE GERMAN. 


Not because I raise myself above something, 
but because I raise myself tv something, do I 
approve myself.—Jacobi. 


A day laborer is better off than a millionaire, 
who always has a gold key tied to his heart.— 
Auerbach. 


There is nothing so graciously inclined to- 
ward us as God and our own conscience, be- 
cause no other knows the manner in which 
things happen within us, and the inner work- 
ings of our souls.—Rahel Varnhagen von 
Ense. 


When a man has done something to delight 
the world, the world will thenceforward take 
care that he shall not do it a second time.— 
Goethe. , 


According to some classes of theologians, it 
is necessary for God to wind up his watch 
from time to time, or it would stop outright. 
According to their view, he was not far-sighted 
—— to make a perpetual motion.—Leib- 
nitz. 


Home of Health. 
Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Ho: 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison mare. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
oy ge received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
he house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors 

June 10. ly 


EMILY RUGGLES & CoO., 
REAL ESTATE BROEKERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLEs, 
Lyceum Hall Building, 
READING, MASS. 


Orders for Sale and Purchase of Real Estate solicited. 
June 10. 3m 


J.G. LOWERY, — 
Chromos. Engravings, 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


No. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 


F. VOGL & CoO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Piace, Beston, Mass, 
pagngmee Vout, 


a 


OG 


ly May 27. 


DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 
THE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and ele; 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best lnown and 


most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
ular. 






This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
oe em study, cap- 

" ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 


{TS NEW SILENT FEED, 


our present “‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Ogee No. 228 Washington Street, Boston 
ar. 2. ° ‘ ly 





J. M. THRESHER,. 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with improved Harp. 

Also the Piano that we sell for $450 cash, or $1.25 
aad day for one year, being the celebrated Steinway 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for_power, neat- 
ness and quality of tone surpasses any Piano in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piano Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 
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The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 
tion. 





. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Adadress at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 


. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Qught Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 


No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 6, 1869. 

| 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8 GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 


men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 





man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 
For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

{™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “Taz Sussection or Women.” 25 cents, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 
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